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Chronicle 


Home News.—The treaty with Colombia was ratified 
by the Senate on April 20 by a vote of sixty-nine to 
nineteen, with an easy excess of votes over the two- 
thirds required for ratification. The 
treaty, signed at Bogota on April 
7, 1914, ratified by the Colombian 
Senate on May 2, 1914, was submitted by former Presi- 
dent Wilson to the Senate of the United States on June 
16, 1914. It was not, however, reported to the Senate 
until June 3, 1920. On March 9g, 1921, President 
Harding urged the Senate to ratify it. The actual 
ratification, which is remarkable for the complete change 
of attitude on the part of the Senate, is taken to signify 
the strength of the present Administration. 

By the terms of the treaty, the United States is to 
pay to the Republic of Colombia $25,000,000, of which 
sum $5,000,000 are to be paid within six months and the 
remaining $20,000,000 in four annual instalments of 
$5,000,000 each. Colombia on its side recognizes for the 
first time the complete independence of the Panama 
Republic. The treaty provides that the title to the 
Panama Railway and to the Canal are vested entirely in 
the United States, without any encumbrances or in- 
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Both Governments bind themselves to proceed to nego- 
tiate a treaty of amity and commerce as soon as the 
ratifications have been exchanged. 


The discussion in the Senate was held in open session, 
which with the exception of the discussion of the 
Versailles Treaty, was the only instance in which treaty 
discussions have not been held in secret. All the phases 
of the old discussion were revived, and the old dilemma 
was urged: either the United States was entirely guilt- 
less in the revolt of Panama from Colombia, in which 
case Colombia had no claim whatever on the United 
States; or the United States was not altogether guiltless, 
in which case it owed Colombia reparation far exceeding 
$25,000,000. Those who voted for ratification took the 
ground that, although the United States had had no part 
whatever in the revolt of Panama and had done no in- 
justice to Colombia, nevertheless it was expedient to 
secure the goodwill of Colombia and to manifest the 
friendship of the United States towards all Latin 
America; $25,000,000 was a smali price to pay for the 
accomplishment of these ends, and would be amply re- 
paid in the commercial profits which would accrue from 
the establishment of amicable relations. 


The history of the case is summarized by the Outlook 
for April 27, as follows: 


Under President Roosevelt in 1903, Secretary John Hay nego- 
tiated a treaty with Colombia by which the United States Gov- 
ernment was to pay that country $10,000,000 for certain rights 
on the Isthmus of Panama. The treaty was ratified by the 
United States, but afterwards repudiated by President Marro- 
quin, who had seized his office by a coup d’état, and insisted that 
$10,000,000 was not a large enough sum to satisfy him and his 
colleagues. It was this attempt, by the revolutionary violation 
of constitutional government in Colombia on the part of Presi- 
dent Marroquin, to obtain a larger sum than $10,000,000 that 
President Roosevelt characterized as blackmail. The Panama 
Revolution followed. Thereupon President Roosevelt proceeded 
to negotiate for the Panama Canal with Panama itself, and 
ignore Colombia. 


President Roosevelt gave an outline of the facts which 
led up the recognition of the independence of Panama 
in his message to Congress of December 7, 1903. Gen- 
eral Reyes of Colombia in a statement of grievances 
sent to Secretary Hay on December 23, 1903, protested 
against the wrongs he claimed had been done to Colom- 
bia. Notwithstanding this protest, the Latin American 
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Governments hastened to recognize Panama as an inde- 
pendent State. Colombia for seventeen years has been 
resentful. The ratification of the treaty, according to a 
statement made recently by former Secretary of State 
Colby, at Buenos Aires, represents the “ frank and un- 
concealed efforts of the United States to assuage the 
feelings of Colombia, towards which the United States 
entertains the friendliest feelings.” It is in this sense 
alone that the Senate wishes the ratification of the 
treaty to be understood. No matter what may be the 
apparent logic of its action, the ratification is not to be 
construed as an apology nor as an admission of injustice. 


The German Government, on April 20, addressed a 
note to the President of the United States, which is un- 
precedented in the history of diplomacy. Germany 

asked the United States, with which 

Note to Germany she is at war, to act as mediator be- 

tween herself and the Allies, with 
whom she is at peace. The note was signed by Constan- 
tine Fehrenbach, the German Prime Minister, and Dr. 
Walter Simons, the German Minister for Foreign 
Aftairs, and took the form of a memorandum delivered 
to Mr. Loring Dresel, the American Commissioner at 
Berlin. The text of the communication follows: 


In the name of the German Government and the German peo- 
pie, the undersigned, notwithstanding the still existing technical 
state of war, respectfully petition the President of the United 
States of America to mediate the reparation question and to 
fix the sum to be paid by Germany to the allied powers and 
eagerly urge him to secure the consent of the allied powers to 
such mediation. 

They solemnly declare that the German Government are ready 
and willing to agree, without qualification or reservation, to 
pay to the allied powers as reparation such sum as the President 
after examination and investigation may find just and right. 
They formally pledge themselves to fulfil in letter and spirit all 
the provisions of any award that may be made by him. 

With the abiding faith in the righteousness of this request and 
with undeniable sincerity of purpose the German peopie, through 
their constituted Government, submit their appeal to the Presi- 
dent of the United States with the confident hope that it be 
granted to the end that a final award may be made in accordance 
with right and justice to meet the heartfelt wishes of all 
civilized nations, to avoid the immeasurable consequences of 
imminent coercive measures and to promote the peace of the 


world. 
To this communication Secretary Hughes, with the 
full approval of President Harding replied: 


This Government could not agree to mediate the question of 
reparations with a view to acting as umpire in its settlement. 

Impressed, however, with the seriousness of the issues in- 
volved, as they affect the whole world, the Government of the 
United States feels itself to be deeply concerned with the ques- 
tion of obtaining an early and just solution. This Government 
strongly desires that there should be an immediate resumption 
of negotiations and reiterates its earnest hope that the German 
Government will promptly formulate such proposals as would 
present a proper basis of discussion. 

Should the German Government take this course, this Gov- 
ernment will consider bringing the matter to the attention of the 
allied Governments in a manner acceptable to them in order that 
negotiations may speedily be resumed. 
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Mr. Hughes’ note, which was dated April 21, is in ac- 
cord with previous statements of the Administration 
that this Government stands with the Allies in the posi- 
tion that Germany should make reparation to the full 
extent of her capability. It has been stated that Mr. 
Hughes was in communication with the Ambassadors 
of the Allies, and that his reply met with their approval. 


In the course of his speech of acceptance of the statue 
of the South American liberator, General Simon Bolivar, 
which Venezuela presented to the United States on April 

19, in token of the friendship existing 

Monroe Doctrine between the two nations, President 

Harding made an earnest plea for 
Pan-Americanism, and greater amity, between the Ameri- 
can peoples. One of the most striking passages of his 
address was that in which he declared the determina- 
tion of the United States to defend the liberty of the 
American democracies: 

The doctrine proclaimed under Monroe, which ever since has 
been zealously guarded as a fundamental principle of our own 
Republic, maintained that these continents should not again be 
regarded as fields for the colonial enterprises of Old World 
powers. . . . The history of the generations since that doc- 
trine was proclaimed has proved that we never intended it 
selfishly; that we have no dream of exploitation. On the other 
side, the history of the last decade certainly must have convinced 
all the world that we stand willing to fight if necessary, to pro- 
tect this continent and these sturdy young democracies from 


oppression and tyranny. 

The key-note of the President’s address was struck 
in the following sentence: 

“I bespeak mutual confidence and coaperation in deal- 
ing with the problems which are American problems to 
be dealt with by us Americans.” 


Czechoslovakia. The Popular Party scored a success 
in the Lower House of the National Assembly when it 
carried a resolution by which ecclesiastical benefices and 

churches that have lost rural property 

Diyupsion of the to tenants are to have a claim to in- 

eee demnity and surety. This will con- 
sist in a maximum of fifteen ha, or of about thirty-four 
acres, taken from the large estates that are to be divided 
up into lots. The indemnity is not very considerable, but 
will be a help to the priest and the church. . This resolu- 
tion, although not a law, has a certain weight. On the 
other hand an incident may be noted which is indeed of 
no consequence in itself, but which shows the spirit of 
a certain class within the Republic. A motion made by 
the Socialist Senator Krejci was carried in one of the 
Senate Committees. It would permit the Catholic 
Chu.ches to be used also by the Czechoslovakian Na- 
tional Church. The latter, in the meanwhile, has gone 
the way of all sects and schisms, and is rapidly splitting 
up into new divisions. A number of the apostates, such 
as Farsky, are thorough unbelievers, and form one party, 
while others, with Zahradnik, would create a national 
church under the patronage of the State. The Serbian 
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Orthodox Synod, it may be remembered, had been asked 
to affiliate the new sect to the Serbian Orthodox Church, 
but in the course of the negotiations the antagonism be- 
tween the Serbians and Czechoslovakians became mani- 
fest, the latter refusing to submit to the demands of 
Orthodoxy, which were “ against the principles of liberty 
of conscience and personality.” Probably a general con- 
gress of parish groups will be convened to decide the 
future course of what is quite properly called the “ Un- 
national Church,” since it certainly does not represent 
the people of the new Republic who remain overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic. 

Another sign of disruption is the fact that the apos- 
tate priests are more and more losing their ascendancy 
in the movement, the control of which is passing into the 
hands of total unbelievers. The atheistic teachers, espe- 
cially, have assumed leadership. The last issue of the 
Cesky Zapas, the Czech Struggle, expressly states that 
religious instruction should be left to lay teachers, in- 
stead of being in the hands of “clergymen who have 
come from Romish seminaries and are infected with the 
atmosphere of seminaries.” 


Ireland.—The report of the American Commission on 
Conditions in Ireland is still the topic of enlightened com- 
ment in the British press. The editorials are, as a 

rule, of the temper of the follow- 


Repers of Saute ing item, taken from the Westminster 
Commission 
Gazette: 


We publish elsewhere extracts from the report of the Ameri- 
can Commission which has investigated conditions in Ireland. 
This inquiry was admittedly undertaken by an unofficial ex-parte 
body of people, but that body included five Governors of States, 
eleven Senators, thirteen Congressmen, and six Catholic and 
seven Protestant bishops, as well as a number of other thor- 
oughly representative men. Its considered opinion is not, there- 
fore, one that can easily be disregarded. The Commission finds 
that our forces in Ireland have been “ guilty of proved excesses, 
not incomparable in degree and kind with those alleged, by the 
Bryce report on Belgian atrocities, to have been committed by 
the Imperial German Army,” and among these excesses it in- 
cludes arson and murder and the killing and torturing of pris- 
oners. 

This indictment must be taken seriously; our relations with 
the United States are altogether too important for it to be 
treated with levity. It is absolutely deplorable that the British 
Government, by adopting its present methods of oppression and 
terrorism in Ireland, should have put itself in such a position as 
to incur this indignant condemnation in a friendly country. 
British opinion of ali sections is now gravely disturbed by the 
disclosure of what has been going on in Ireland. We ought also 
to realiz. that the outside world has long ago formed its con- 
clusions, for it got the evidence more quickly and was not 
swayed by the same will to disbelieve. This Commission, if it 
does nothing else, places on record the opinion of the civilized 
world, and of America in particular, of our government of 
Ireland. It is an opinion which we cannot allow to remain un- 
changed, and can, unfortunately, only be changed by a complete 
alteration of the Government’s methods. 


During the week the Premier answered the joint pro- 
tests of the Anglican Bishops and non-conformist minis- 
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ters against the atrocities of the British Government in 
Ireland. He no longer denies the ex- 
istence of the crimes, but attempts to 
justify them on the plea that he must 
maintain order. In attempted vindication of his policy, 
he points to the Civil War in America, as if there were 
an analogy between the North and South and Ireland 
and Great Britain. If there were a parity, the South 
and Ireland would presumably be the offenders. In that 
case the Premier would find it difficult to explain hon- 
estly the sympathy of the English nation for the South. 
Preparation for elections in Ireland are now on, under 
the guiding hand of Lloyd George. As is but natural, 
Sinn Fein has rejected the partition plan. The Union- 
ists are making strenuous preparations for the contest. 
Orangemen of the counties excluded from “Carsonia”’ 
are nominating candidates for the Southern Parliament, 
in the hope, no doubt, of gaining the balance of power. 
Meantime Sir Hamar Greenwood has been put in a 
strange position once again, for, on April 23, thirty of 
Ireland’s most prominent Protestants cabled a denial of 
Greenwood’s statement that Erin was not in need of help. 
On April 23, too, Dail Eireann issued a proclama- 
tion stating that the British Government designs to de- 
vote from their proper purposes funds raised by popular 
subscriptions. 


Lloyd George’s 
Tactics 


Philippine Islands.—The question of independence is 
the political problem just now in the Islands. It over- 
shadows and influences every other question. Every 

issue of the newspapers, both Spanish 

The OE an English, has an article, an edi- 

cig torial, or at least a letter on the sub- 
ject. In the fine parade for Rizal Day, artistic floats 
were emblazoned with it. Filipinas, dressed as Grecian 
goddesses, rode high on gilded thrones to symbolize the 
hopes and dream of their people, a free Philippines. In 
the school parade held during the Magellan Carnival, 
20,000 pupils of all grades, from primary to university 
students, marched, bearing the new flag of the Philip- 
pines, the symbol of their longed-for sovereignty. The 
merchant ships from all countries which touch at Manila 
enter port flying the new flag beneath the Stars and 
Stripes. One Japanese liner flew the Fiiipino flag with- 
out our own as she entered the bay, but she could not 
leave witii the American flag topped the other. The G. G. 
(as they sometimes speak of the Governor-General in 
print) expressed his hopes to the politicians gathered at 
a despedida in his honor that upon his return to the 
Islands he would find the President of the Philippine 
Republic housed in the unfinished palace which had been 
begun for himself. A visitor of any note coming to 
Manila can secure immediate attention and publicity if 
he but have an opinion to offer on independence. The 
new Governor-General will face a more perplexing task 
than ever beset any of his predecessors since the days of * 
Mr. Taft. 
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The views expressed on the independence for the 
Islands agree that our national honor demands that some 
form of autonomy be given. The degree and the form 
of this autonomy are the subject of all the discussion. 
Mr. Quezon, the Achilles of the Nationalist party, set one 
extreme when he declared that the people of the Islands 
desire independence—immediately and under any condi- 
tion, with or without a protectorate of the United States, 
with order or disorder, and regardless of the evil conse- 
quences foretold if absolute freedom is given to the 
Islands now. The one boon craved by the Filipino peo- 
ple, according to Mr. Quezon’s public statement, is inde- 
pendence at once. They have fulfilled the conditions set 
down by the United States, he declares, in establishing 
the present stable government in the Islands. The terms 
of the Jones’ bill have been fulfilled, he asserts, not only 
in the opinion of Filipinos, but in the judgment of a non- 
biased world. Mr. Quezon and the Nationalist party have 
been fully supported in their claims by the ex-Governor- 
General. His last words to the public the day he sailed 
were that the Filipino people had proved their ability to 
form and maintain a stable government, and he assured 
them that, as a private citizen, he would work for their 
independence with all his power. He finished his speech 
to a crowd of several thousand natives gathered in Plaza 
McKinley to bid him farewell, with a strong cry of Viva 
Independencia. And the assembly answered with a Viva. 

But this enthusiasm is confined almost entirely to the 
Filipinos. The American population does not share it. 
Mr. Harrison, himself declared that he was opposed in 
his work for freeing the Philippines by ninety per cent. 
of the Americans here. The latter maintain that the 
present Insular Government is not worthy of taking 
over the destiny of the Islands, because of the unfair 
and biased legislation it passed and because of its 
prodigality in appropriations. 


Some Americans aroused by the incessant talk of in- 
dependence advocate the policy of “scuttling” the 
Islands and leaving them to their fate They urge our 

: Government to cut the tow-line and 

Plan of “ Scuttling” -_ 
the Islands head for home. In the opinion of 
these critics, the domestic problems 
of the United States are serious enough without the drag 
of discontented possessions. The latter are too far 
away to count much for profit or loss to us; and with 
Guam and Hawaii to serve as bases for our Pacific Fleet 
our interests in the Pacific could be protected. So the 
advocates of the scuttle propose that we hand over the 
Island to the Nationalist party and withdraw all pro- 
tection or responsibility for their future. They would 
leave to the honor of the new Government the duty of 
making return to the United States for the money and 
labor spent by us in the development of their native 
land. The possibility of this solution raises urgent ob- 
jections. American business men and all others with 
capital invested in the Islands foresee only disaster for 
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themselves if the protection of the American flag is 
entirely withdrawn. Many business men, and among 
them some wealthy Filipinos, declare in private that 
if the United States were to cut away absolutely from 
the Islands, they would not continue to risk their capital 
there. Yet the editor of the Daily Bulletin says that the 
average American in the United States cannot be blamed 
for wishing to scuttle the Islands since this seems to be 
what the Nationalist party and its publicity agents in 
the States are clamoring for. 

A middle course for the solution of the problem has 
been offered by some American speakers before the 
American Chamber of Commerce, which holds a weekly 
luncheon at which merchants of the Islands gather and 
exchange views. Almost to a man the chamber of Com- 
merce has been opposed to the Democratic policy here, 
and the advent of the Republican Governor General is 
being hailed with open expressions of relief. The 
Bulletin comments on the departure of Mr. Harrison. 

“Tt may be that the opinion of local Americans and 
the opposition element among the Filipinos has not been 
given great weight during the past seven and a half 
years but that does not mean that we will never obtain 
consideration for our views.” And these views advocate 
either a protectorate over the Islands or a form of gov- 
ernment similar to Australia or Canada, until the United 
States is confident that the entire people of the Island 
are receiving the benefits of selfgovernment. 

Justice George A. Malcolm, one of the few American 
Judges left here, delivered a very thoughtful and 
eloquent address on the whole subject recently. He 
showed that independence had been promised to the 
Filipinos without the shadow of doubt. This promise, 
he said was not a scrap of paper and should be kept and 
upheld by the American people. It remains for the new 
Administration, through the committee it intends to send 
and through the coming Governor General, to decide 
whether there has been and is established a stable gov- 
ernment. The scuttle policy is out of the question and 
the Filipinos themselves must prove by their use of inde- 
pendence that they can maintain a lasting and efficient 
form of selfgovernment. 

A joint non-partisan counsel of fifteen members 
American and Filipino should study and discuss what 
form of independence should be given to the Islands. 
But he urged the Filipinos to study seriously and with- 
out haste the problems which would confront them after 
their freedom from the United States. International 
relations, adequate army and navy, a safe system of 
currency and finance, the proper development of the 
provinces, the choice of a common language, there are 
at least eight different ones spoken now, and the draft- 
ing of a constitution were problems which their connec- 
tion with the United States had solved for them until 
now. But when the bonds were once severed, the re- 
sponsibility for meeting these weighty questions would 
fall upon themselves. 










































































have had a remarkable effect upon the Irish peo- 

ple’s aspirations for freedom. The rebellion of 
Easter week, 1916, followed by the entry of the United 
States into the World War; the resultant declarations of 
the ideals of self-determination, and the rights of small 
-nations to which even England subscribed; the success- 
ful termination of the struggle and with it Ireland’s over- 
whelming act of self-determination in the election of 
December, 1918, all combined to convince the Irish peo- 
ple that the fulfilment of their hopes of centuries was at 
hand. Having set up their own Government which began 
forthwith to function fully in its executive, legislative 
and judicial departments, naught remained but to secure 
the recognition of her status by the nations of the world. 
Naturally she looked first to the great Republic of the 
West whose ideals she shared and in which she found the 
source of her greatest hope. 

We all know the story of the coming of President De 
Valera and of the popular acclaim with which he was 
generally received. We know too the heart-breaking ef- 
forts he made for just one thing, recognition of the 
Irish Republic. For this alone was he sent, this he pro; 
claimed to be the sole subject of his mission, and now 
that he has returned to his people gigantic efforts are 
being made to form a public opinion which will insure the 
fruition of his purpose. To many Americans, however, 
it is not quite clear just what recognition implies. Those 
who are so valiantly laboring in Ireland’s behalf look to 
her recognition by the United States as the solution of 
the problem; others, among them the professional British 
propagandists, claim to fear that such a course will lead 
to war between the British Empire and this country. But 
in my humble opinion, by far the greater number of 
Americans, unacquainted with the legal aspects of the 
case, and fearful of the possible consequences of such 
an act, do not know what to think. What then is meant 
by recognition of a new State, what is the need for it 
and what consequences flow from it? 

The recognition of a new State may be of three kinds: 
(1) its recognition as a belligerent in the case of its for- 
mation by means of rebellion, still continuing, against its 
parent State; (2) virtual or de facto recognition accom- 
panied by recognition of its commercial flag and the ap- 
pointment of consuls, and, (3) formal recognition of its 
complete independence as a State. To recognize fully a 
new State, whether it has been formed by conquest, by 
insurrection, by colonization, or by a peaceful change of 
its government is merely to acknowledge its existence as 
a new sovereign member of the family of nations. It is 
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a common error to believe that the recognition of the in- 
dependence of an insurrectionary people is a just cause 
of war by the parent State. For, in the words of one of 
America’s greatest authorities : 

Such is not the law. The recognition of belligerency or of 
independence affords no just cause for war against the recog- 
nizing power by the Government against whom the recognition 
is made. This is firmly settled and it is one of the most enlight- 
ened principles of the law of nations. (“International Law” 
p. 111. Cushman K. Davis.) 

The United States did not consider declaration of war 
when England, France and Spain recognized the 
belligerency of the Confederacy, nor did Spain declare 
war when we recognized the belligerency, and later the 
independence of her former colonies in South America. 
To raise the cry that recognition of Ireland will involve 
us in war with England is, therefore, unwarranted. 

This granted, although her moral right to recognition 
is unquestionable, it is natural to inquire what legal right 
Ireland has to be recognized. Here the facts of the case 
constitute her best claim. No one acquainted with recent 
history can question the sovereignty of the Irish Republic. 

No nation has the right to question the legit- 
imacy of any new State which comes into being. This is a con- 
trolling principle of international law and it results 
from the recognition of the supreme sovereignty of each people 
and rests upon the principle that Governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed and can be rightfully 
changed whenever the popular will decrees it so to be. (Davis 
op. cit. pp. 95-96). 

In the words of Thomas Jefferson, in 1793, when Sec- 
retary of State, “ We surely cannot deny to any nation 
that right whereon our own Government is founded, that 
everyone may govern itself according to whatever form it 
pleases, and change these forms at its own will. The 
will of the nation is the only thing to be regarded.” 
(“Principles of American Diplomacy,” John Bassett 
Moore, p. 209, italics inserted.) In the words of Moore, 
who is perhaps the greatest living authority on such 
questions: 

The United States maintained that the true test of a Govern- 
ment’s title to recognition is not the theoretical legitimacy of its 
origin, but the fact of its existence as the apparent exponent of 
the popular will it necessarily follows that recognition 
can regularly be accorded only when the new Government has 
demonstrated its ability to exist. (op. cit., p. 209.) 

Tested by this principle Ireland has an unquestioned 
right to be recognized, for by a vote proportionately 
greater than the “landslide” which elected Senator 
Harding to the Presidency; she has “ self-determined ” 
to lead a separate existence as a republic and by exist- 
ing for over two years under conditions worse than those 
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that obtained in Belgium during the period of German 
occupation she has fully demonstrated her ability to exist 
under the more favorable conditions that will inevitably 
follow recognition. 

There is no question of her existence as an organized 
She staunchly supports every act of 
her chief executive. Her citizens readiiy obey the laws of 
their legislature, Dail Eireann. All classes of her pop- 
ulation appeal to republican courts for justice, and their 
decisions are enforced with popular approval. She has 
established a consular service which functions. She 
maintains a well-disciplined army whose loyalty and 
effectiveness are best attested by the hatred and dread 
it has inspired in the hearts of her military oppressors. 
Every mark of sovereignty is present. Ireland is a 
political State in every sense of the term. 

By a happy coincidence the present plight of Ireland 
was passed upon by Pomeroy over thirty years ago. By 
way of illustrating the application of the principles of 
international law he assumed the existence of Ireland’s 
He says: 


responsible State. 


case as it actually is today. 

Again it has been asked if the Irish people should rebel would 
our Government immediately recognize them as belligerent and 
the contest between them and England as a proper war? I 
answer: This would depend upon circumstances. To make the 
case parallel to ours it should appear that the Irish rebels had 
organized a Government which they claimed and acknowledged 
to be supreme; that the power of this Government should 
extend over some definite and considerable portion, at least, of 
Ireland; that from the portion of territory thus held the English 
civil authority should be expelled for the time being; that the 
insurgents should conduct their resistance in a military manner, 
and that the measures of repression should be entirely military, 
if all this should take place the United States might and should 
treat the cvatest as a proper war and the parties as belligerents. 
(“International Law.” J. N. Pomeroy, pp. 395-6. Italics in- 
serted.) 

What better statement of present conditions could be 
framed! The Irish Government is functioning over at 
least four-fifths of the island in which territory British 
civil authority is non-existent; a loyal valiant army op- 
poses the invader at every turn and the means of British 
repression are so preponderantly military as to over- 
shadow completely the handful of police and constables 
who assist them. All the factors necessary to justify her 
recognition as a belligerent appear to be present. Follow- 
ing Pomeroy’s reasoning therefore Ireland should be rec- 
ognized immediately as a belligerent State against whom 

sritain would be obliged to operate, not, as at present, by 
the law of the jungle, but according to the laws of civil- 
ized warfare. 

Such recognition as a belligerent would prove an in- 
calculable stimulus to the morale of the Irish people but 
it would cover only part of the ground. Ireland’s desire 
is for “ full formal and official ” recognition as a de jure 
independent and sovereign nation, which goes beyond and 
includes all other forms of recognition. The hope of her 
American supporters is that such recognition can be given 
legally and without detriment to the interests of America. 
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But Ireland is still in a state of “insurrection” and 
whether she can be fully recognized without offence to 
her “ parent ” State—God save the mark—is a delicate 
question. Again we must appeal to an authority, for pri- 
vate opinions in such matters amount to little. We quote: 

Under such circumstances may other nations, disregarding the 
attitude of the parent State, take the final step, and make a 
formal absolute recognition of the independence, sovereignty, 
and equality of the new society, thus treating it, so far as they 
are concerned as de jure, as well as de facto, a State? All 
writers upon international law answer this question in the affir- 
mative and assert that such recognition, when properly made, 
gives no just cause of offense to the parent State. This grade of 
recognition necessarily implies that, in the opinion of the nation 
recognizing, the revolted community has completely succeeded 
in establishing its actual independence and the parent State has 
completely failed in its attempts at coercion and that all further 
attempts will be equally unsuccessful. (Pomeroy op. cit. p. 303 


Italics inserted.) 

It must be obvious, therefore, even to the most Anglo- 
phile, that the sole remaining test is as to the success or 
failure, present and prospective, of England’s ruthless 
policy of extermination, and on this point there can be no 
question. Every credible witness of Irish conditions 
acclaims the determination of the republican population— 
and that means nearly the whole people of Ireland—to 
resist the invaders, if need be till the last man, woman 
and child dies in the struggle. It is easy to believe that 
Patrick Henry was an Irishman. Against the spirit of 
such a people, coercion, in whatever guise, is worse than 
useless. But, lest it appear that sentiment outweigh rea- 
son, it may be well to quote from an English source, the 
Round Table, a bitterly anti-Sinn Fein publication. After 
admitting that the Sinn Fein is not losing the allegiance 
of the Irish people it states: 

There can be few Irishmen of either party who regard with 
pleasure the continuous presence of any army of occupation 
openly holding down a sullenly disaffected mass of their coun- 
trymen, and fewer still who believe that such a state of things 
can continue indefinitely. 


In other words England has gained nothing by her 
barbaric methods but rather, as was the case of German 
repression in Belgium, has more firmly welded the pop- 
ulation against her until it has become plain that, sooner 
or later, unless Britain literally annihilates the Irish, her 
army must be withdrawn. “The parent State has com- 
pletely failed in attempts at coercion and all further at- 
tempts will be equally unsuccessful.” 

Just as it is true of individual nations that “no Gov- 
ernment can exist half slave and half free,” it is equally 
certain that the existence of civilization is imperiled as 
long as a people with every claim to nationhood is kept 
enthralled. England’s policy is not only a stain on her 
banner, an insult to our vaunted civilization and a chal- 
lenge to all free people to deny her claims, but it is a mor- 
tal thrust at every effort for world peace for which she 
professes so great concern. Our idealistic war aims, re- 
affirmed by her spokesmen, and solemnly attested by the 
lives of the thousands of our youth who sleep today in 
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Flanders fields lay upon us a binding obligation for their 
fulfilment. At the very threshold of that greatest mod- 
ern farce-tragedy, the so-called Peace Conference, Pres- 
ident Wilson said in Paris: 

We are here to see that every people in the world shall choose 
their own master and govern themselves, not as we wish, but as 
they wish. It is sound American doctrine, in consonance with 


the Declaration of Independence, that all governments derive 
their power from the consent of the governed. 


‘ 


Ireland, as a “ people in the world” must assuredly 
come within the scope of his statement. And again he 
said: “ No peace can last, no peace ought to last, that is 
not predicated upon these principles.” 

Even if no such war aims and peace aspirations had 
been declared, Ireland’s complete right to independence 
would still exist and international law, as proclaimed by 
the usage of centuries, would accord it to her as a just 
claim. She has a complete, unquestionable legal right to 
full formal and official recognition by the United States 
and every other nation, not merely as a belligerent but as 
an independent, sovereign State with every title to her 
flag, commercial relations, and intercourse with other 
nations as an equal through her accredited ministers. 
“The commencement of a State dates from its recogni- 
tion by other powers.” (Davis op. cit. p. 96.) Such 
recognition Ireland, from the gibbet of her Golgotha, in 
agony, awaits. 


Child Labor in the United States 


MARTINA JOHNSTON 


VERY American who hopes to see our free insti- 

tutions perpetuated, must feel a deep interest in 
a canker lying at the very root of our national life, child 
labor, or rather, child slavery, as it exists today in the 
United States. 

The National Child Labor Committee’s report for 
1920, that “ Child labor is today on the increase in the 
United States,” may give a rude shock to those confiding 
persons who thought that the evil had been abolished 
by Federal and State laws, supported, of course, by “ the 
enlightened public conscience ” which we flatter ourselves 
on possessing. But this comfortable belief is not borne 
out by the facts as reported. 

The siren song of progress and prosperity to which 
we have been listening has killed our conscience, it has 
dulled our ears to the plaintive minor chord of childish 
treble mingling with the strain; the cry of 2,000,000 chil- 
dren cheated of their birthright, toiling in the factories, 
the mines, the cotton fields, the tobacco factories, the 
beet fields, and on the farms. 

The figures, though startling, are not exaggerated, 
since, according to official statistics, there were 1,700,000 
child workers in 1900, and the number has increased 
rather than diminished in consequence of the opening 
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of new industries in which they can be employed with- 
out Federal supervision. Therefore, according to reliable 
authorities, 2,000,000 is a conservative estimate of the 
number of youthful victims that are being fed to the 
Moloch of modern industry in the United States, at the 
beginning of the third. decade of the twentieth century. 

On account of the location of the great cotton fields 
and the enormous expansion of the textile industries 
made possible by cheap labor, the South has been one 
of the chief offenders against the rights of childhood. 
One who has traveled much in that region says: 

“TI was everywhere charmed by the bright courtesy 
of the cultured classes, but I was everywhere depressed 
by the stark penury of the working people.” The “ stark 
penury ” of parents has worn callous spots on their souls. 
It has made them willing conspirators against their own 
children; and therefore it is a customary thing to see 
little ones of eight, nine, and ten years in the mills, and 
tots of six and seven are by no means an uncommon sight 
where the ceaseless whir of spindles and bobbins, the 
click of shuttles, and the incessant roar of heavy 
machinery are grinding out their frail young lives for 
a couple of dimes a day. 

One careful investigator into conditions exclaims: 


Think of the deadly drudgery of the cotton mills! Children 
are awakened by the ogre scream of the steam whistle. They 
hurry, ill-fed, unwashed, unkempt, half-dressed, to the walls 
that shut out the day and which confine them amid the din, and 
dust, and merciless maze of the machines where they look, and 
leap, and reach, and tie amid acres and acres of looms, always 
the snow of the lint in their faces, always the thunder of the 
machines in their ears. 


The Washington Post, commenting on child labor in 
the cotton mills of the South, declares: “ It would be less 
cruel for a State to have children put to death painlessly 
than to permit them to be ground to death by this awful 
process.” 

But “the little hands, too skilful, the child mind 
choked with weeds,” hold a menace that demands con- 
sideration from the lI.wmakers of the people. Any coun- 
try which continues to overwork its children, stunting 
their moral, mental, and physical development, is headed 
for disaster. Herbert Hoover, who while trying to save 
the children of Europe does not forget our own, says: 
“Child labor is poisoning the springs of the nation at 
their source.” The Federal Government has imposed a 
tax of ten per cent on the products of factories and 
mines employing child labor. This has helped a little 
in the industries named, but many are employed in indus- 
tries that are not regulated by Federal law, and in these 
children may and do work nine, ten, or eleven hours a 
day. Many are employed on night shifts and even at 
work known to be dangerous, where thev are in con- 
stant peril of being maimed or killed, as not seldom hap- 
pens. In Massachusetts, last year, there were 1,691 
industrial accidents to children under sixteen years, ten 
of which were fatal; and in one mill of a city in the 
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South, a doctor said he had amputated the fingers of 
more than a hundred children, mangled in the mill ma- 
chinery; also that a horrible form of dropsy frequently 
occurs among the overworked children. 

Since cotton growing has become an industry of Cali- 
fornia, investigators have found little tots from three to 
five years of age marching from the cradle to the cot- 
ton fields, where they pick all day. That a large number 
of those unfortunates are Mexicans is no mitigation of 
the crime against childhood. Many of them are of purely 
American stock, whatever that may mean. The father 
of one such little band of three, of the mature ages of 
five, seven, and eleven, said to the investigator: ‘“ Please, 
lady, don’t send them to school. Let them pick a while 
longer. I hain’t got my new auto paid for yet.” An- 
other investigator says: “ Children, thick as bees, labor 
in the cotton fields.” The growing sugar-beet industry 
of Colorado and some other States, is making heavy in- 
roads on the child life of those communities, and poverty 
is not always the cause, as investigators have shown. 

The reports of investigators and the pictures of exist- 
ing conditions that go with them are an arraignment of 
our civilization. He who runs may read. It is writ- 
ten large and black in the destroyed health and broken- 
down bodies of the children. Add to these evils the loss 
of spirit, the loss of education, the loss of innocence, 
and the loss of nerve force. The child pushed out too 
early into wage earning, nearly always grows rebellious 
to authority, while the too-early strain on his body, to- 
gether with the unwholesome conditions, conduces to 
dissipation after working hours. 

Child labor means cheap labor. A direct effect is to 
decrease the wages of adults and increase unemployment, 
while from the standpoint of future efficiency, it is a 
sheer loss. 

This is not a plea for bringing up the child in idleness. 
It is a protest against the system that wrecks the body, 
debases the mind, and kills the soul. Work of the proper 
kind, suited to his age and strength, and under whole- 
some conditions, is as essential to the development of the 
child as are study and play. His life should include all 
of these. Childhood is the time for preparing for the 
strain of the coming years; but the labor that prevents 
normal exercise, recreation, and rest at this period de- 
feats the plan of nature. P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, says: “Seed, even, must 
not be ground,” yet he tells us that in 1920 more chil- 
dren quit school for work than in 1919; and that in 
fourteen States of the Union child labor is on the in- 
crease. 

The bad conditions described, or rather merely touched 
upon in the reports of the National Child Welfare Com- 
mittee and other organizations, are not the greatest nor 
the worst evils of the system. If the effects on the 
physical life of those victims of parental and corporate 
greed are so dreadful, what language can adequately de- 
pict the starved souls, the blunted moral sensibilities, and 
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the neglected minds of this vast army of wronged chil- 
dren, cheated of everything that lifts the human above 
the brute animal? Will there not be a fearful reckon- 
ing one day when the Master who said: “ Suffer the 
little children to come unto me,” demands an accounting 
for the blighted lives and the lost souls of His little ones? 
The punishment, however, will not all be delayed to a 
future life. The State that permits this wrong to her 
children will reap the harvest of her sowing in the de- 
terioration of her citizenship. 

The remedy cannot be applied too soon nor made too 
drastic. Those who dread the specters of Socialism and 
anarchy in our country ought to be specially zealous and 
insistent in bringing about a change in the economic con- 
ditions that produce so abnormal a system; for it would 
really seem the most natural thing in the world that the 
man or woman who had never felt the law’s protection, 
should look upon it only as an instrument of oppression, 
and be ready to adopt any scheme that offered a pros- 
pect of relief from misery. The most dangerous an- 
archist, moreover, is not the wretch who manufactures 
and flings a bomb; there is another, a meaner, more 
cowardly type of the species. It is the man who, under 
the protection of the law, builds up a colossal fortune on 
the stunted life of the child. It is his deeds that give a 
plausible pretext to the Socialist and the anarchist. It 
is time that a system so ruinous to its victims and to 
the stability of the Republic should cease to exist under 
the American flag. 


Luther and Education 
Joun C. ReEvIte, S.J. 


VERY accused man has the right to be judged by 

the laws of his country. In spite of the passions 
which may center around his name, each person should 
have untrammeled access to a free and unbiased jury and 
the benefit of an honest verdict on his life and work. 
Certain men, however, carry with them such an atmos- 
phere of conflict and battle, that it is difficult to weigh 
them in the scales of even-handed justice. It is particu- 
larly hard to do so in the case of Martin Luther. In 
the sixteenth century, the German reformer, waving a 
magic wand, summoned forth the tempest. It raged 
around him in life. He unleashed a hurricane, which he 
could not control. Something of the strife which he 
called forth then, clings to him now. But that must not 
debar him from a fair and impartial judgment at the bar 
of history. 

The apologists of Martin Luther claim that he made 
modern Germany. If that be true, we ask in the light 
of the frightful climax to which Luther-made and 
Luther-taught Prussia drove the world a few years ago, 
are they proud of his work and of the edifice which he 
erected? They make another claim. They call him the 
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liberator of the human mind from the tyranny of Rome. 
They forget that the power of the Roman Catholic 
Church and of that Papacy which he so coarsely attacked, 
is greater now than when he fought them, and that to 
the so-called tyranny of Rome, he substituted a tyranny 
far more odious, that of an autocratic and Caesaristic 
State. They write of him: “ An impartial investigation 
of history will always again arrive at the conclusion that 
the German common school is the product of the 
Reformation, and that Luther must be called the founder 
of the common school.” Such is the statement made by 
Meyer Prinzhorn in “ The Influence of the Reformation 
on Education,” one of the leaflets issued by the Reforma- 
tion Quadricentenary Committee of the Lutheran 
Society, New York. In the New York Evening Post 
of April 16, Katherine Scherer Kronk, in an article en- 
titled: ‘“ Martin Luther as a Pioneer in Education,” 
says: “Luther was one of the first who dared to face 
princes and prelates and declare that every man, woman 
and child, irrespective of class or color, was entitled to 
an education ” and that in his day “ the laboring classes 
were left in ignorance and want with no popular schools 
for the common people.” Luther, the founder of the 
common school, Luther, the pioneer of popular educa- 
tion. Such is the claim made for him. Nothing is 
farther from the truth. 

To do him justice, Luther was interested in the educa- 
tion of the masses. He frequently, and with all his power 
of picturesque emphasis, stated the necessity of popular 
education. To many of his statements, Catholics can 
heartily subscribe. With that vein of tenderness which 
his passions never crushed, he spoke of “the noble souls 
of the children,” and denounced the crime of neglecting 
their intellectual and moral culture. In his “ Letter to 
the Aldermen and Cities of Germany on the Erection and 
Maintenance of Schools” he says: “Good schools are 
the tree from which grows all good conduct in life, and if 
they decay, great blindness must follow in religion and 
in all useful arts.” (Preserved Smith, “ The Age of the 
Reformation,” p. 665.) Luther did contribute to the 
cause of popular education. But he had countless 
Catholic forerunners, who had already blazed the trail 
and beaten out a wide and well-trodden highway. 

Faintly discerned at first in the early Church, then 
leading from the Catacombs to West and East, guiding 
the wayfarers to the doors of cathedral, monastic, gild, 
hospital and chantry schools, through the vales of 
France, German forests and English hamlets, that path 
broadened and was easily seen. Over it, the Church 
sent her masters, not merely to the rich, as in the courts 
of Charlemagne and Alfred, or to the pupils of Aquinas 
in Paris, and of his brother teachers of the universities 
of Oxford, Padua and Prague, but to the sons of English 
and French peasants, to miners in Saxony and the in- 
dustrial workers on the Rhine. The elementary free 
school is the product of the Catholic Church. It 
flourished long before Luther. 
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By dint of boasting, wrote Archbishop Spalding, 
Protestant writers have almost persuaded the world that 
the world’s rise from barbarism, its advance in literature 
and civilization are due to the so-called Reformation; that 
before the advent of Luther all was darkness and 
ignorance. According to these authors, he continues, 
The Church sat down in the midst of this darkness quite at 
home, and at her ease: she made no effort to dissipate the gloom; 
she fostered it rather, as the thing above all others most suited 
to her wicked purpose, of infusing into the minds of men the 
poison of error and superstition. (Spalding: ‘“ Miscellanea,” 
chap. VI. “Schools and Universities in the ‘Dark Ages.’”) 


A hurried glance at the facts of history sweeps away 
this distortion of the truth. If we wish tc know the real 
attitude of the Catholic Church, we must seek it, not in 
the misrepresentations of her enemies, but from the 
Popes, who guided her policies, the Councils, local and 
ecumenical which spoke her mind, the religious Orders 
of men and women, which in a special manner were 
dedicated to her highest spiritual and educational ideals, 
from her recognized Saints and scholars, from those civil 
powers and rulers, who were guided by her spirit. The 
verdict, reached after a study of these sources, is that 
in elementary education, the Church had done magnifi- 
cent work long before Luther. We do not, however, mean 
that popular education was as widespread before the 
middle of the fifteenth century as now. Transportation 
facilities were insufficient, social, civil and economic con- 
ditions unfavorable. The relative dearth and the high 
price of hand-copied volumes hampered its spread. 
When the Catholic Gutenberg discovered the art of 
printing, thirty years before Luther was born, popular 
education made a giant step forward. With that inven- 
tion the Reformation had nothing to do. 

Yet in spite of the difficulties in her path, the Catholic 
Church was the pioneer in the work of educating the 
masses. In the earlier centuries, while never neglecting 
that task, she was too harassed by her enemies to pay 
complete attention to the school-room and the teacher. A 
battlefield is not the place for the master’s desk and the 
pupil’s bench. The Church was not then the mistress of 
her own destinies. She was fighting for her life. Yet 
she taught the pagan world gentleness, chastity and self- 
control. She brought forth that heroic breed, which no 
school has ever rivaled, the Virgins, the Confessors, the 
Doctors and the Martyrs of the Catacombs. 

But when at last free and allowed a breathing spell, 
she knows that the poor are calling for her help. While 
providing for the training of her future priests, she looks 
to the multitude also, for like her Divine Master, she ever 
has compassion on it. As early as the second century 
we learn from the history of Protogenes at Edessa, that 
parish schools were then in existence where elementary 
secular knowledge was given to the poor. At the Coun- 
cil of Vaison, 529, the Bishops of Gaul, referring to the 
schools of Italy, urged priests to maintain schools 
evidently not meant for churchmen alone. The monastic 
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schools, of whose development at this period there is no 
doubt, were not solely for the recruiting of the religious 
Orders. They admitted also the sons of the rich and of 
the franklins and farmers of their districts. Never were 
schools more democratic than the Benedictine schools of 
Italy, France and England, where future abbots and 
Bishops, and the sons of earls learnt their letters side by 
side with the children of their vassals. In Ireland, in 
that splendid flowering of learning when her monastic 
schools were the glory of Christendom, and the ark of 
refuge for sacred and profane letters, rich and poor alike 
were welcomed. (Cf. Healy: “Ireland’s Ancient 
Schools and Scholars,” p. 102.) A capitulary of Charle- 
magne issued in 802 enjoined that every one should send 
his son to school to study letters. (Migne, Pat. Lat. 
XVII, 517.) In the memorable decree of Bishop 
Theodulpk of Orleans, priests are enjoined to keep 
schools in the villages and towns and to teach gratuitous- 
ly. The free school is then not an invention of the 
Reformation. A still more striking decree and of the 
highest authoritative value, for it emanates from the 
Third Ecumenical Council of the Lateran (1179), enacts 
for the whole Church that “eVery cathedral church have 
a master who is to teach poor scholars and others, and 
that no one receive a fee for permission to teach.” The 
wonderful development of the great pre-Reformation 
universities, more than eighty in number, proves that 
elementary schools existed to lay the foundations of the 
courses which followed, and schools for the poor, 
evidently, for the majority of the students at these uni- 
versities came from the poorer ranks of the people. 

As we near the times of the Reformation the popular 
schools increase in number, in hreadth of program and 
academic efficiency. Pierre de la Chapelle in 1297, 
Chancellor Gerson in the first quarter of the fifteenth 
century insist on the erection of elementary schools in 
the country. Researches made by education experts like 
Delisle, Allain, De Beaurepaire for certain provinces of 
medieval France, give astonishing facts. They prove that 
throughout the Middle Ages few villages in these districts 
were without schoolmasters and schoolmistresses. In 
1292, Paris, with a population of 40,000 inhabitants had 
twelve elementary schools, one for girls. Under Louis 
XI, according to the official records of the “ Chapitre 
de Notre Dame,” in a procession of school children, 
something our age imagines it invented, there were 
thousands of youngsters in line. In the period im- 
mediately preceding the Reformation, elementary educa- 
tion had reached a relatively high level. In small German 
towns like Xanthen and Weisel there were as many as 
four or five schoolmasters with good salaries. According 
to Janssen in his “ History of the German People” 
that masterpiece which adds to historical accuracy, im- 
partiality and copious evidence of painstaking research, 
the fascination of a novel, many districts of the Rhine- 
land had schools within the radius of every six miles, a 
record which some modern countries do not equal. This 
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progress in popular education was greatly furthered by 
the “ Brothers of the Common Life” founded for the 
specific purpose of advancing education by Gerard de 
Groote at Deventer (1340-1384). Among their pupils 
were Wessel, Thomas a Kempis, Pope Adrian VI and 
Erasmus. The world had still to wait a hundred years 
more for Luther, after the noble work of De Groote 
and his brethren had begun. 

In his “History of Pedagogy,” p. 112, Compayré 
writes: “In its origin, the primary school is the child 
of Protestantism, and its cradle was the Reformation.” 
The statement is not borne out by the facts. The op- 
posite is true. In its origin the primary school is the 
child of the Catholic Church. Its cradle was the 
cathedral and the monastic school. It was protected by 
Popes, Saints and scholars of the Catholic Church. She 
is its guardian angel, its protector. Without her sacri- 
fices and her legislation, it would not have existed. She 
gave its charter and its plan. It is unfair and unjust to 
allow any rival to claim and win the reward which she 
alone deserves for such a splendid service to religion and 


civilization. 


France’s Appeal to the Church 


FRANCOIS VEUILLOT 


of the Polish Republic presented an opportunity, 

on the part of official France, of displaying yet 
another token of respect for the Catholic Church. Two 
incidents there are which were prominently though indi- 
rectly the consequences of the Franco-Polish visit. 

During his stay in Paris the Maréchal Pilsudski was 
accorded a solemn reception in the amphitheater of the 
Sorbonne. Among the high personages ot the State who 
responded to the invitation of the President of the Re- 
public there were to be seen Cardinal Dubois and his 
Auxiliary, Mgr. Roland-Gosselin. So the practise which 
came into force during the war, and especially during the 
most fervent times of the Union Sacrée, is seen to be 
maintained just as solidly in the days of the peace. More- 
over, although the fact of the separation still exists, the 
Church finds herself in the position of being recognized 
now as one of the national forces. 

On the day following this reception at the Sorbonne 
the head of the Polish State set out for Verdun. He 
was accompanied by M. Barthou, the Secretary of War, 
acting as the representative of the French Government. 
It happened to be Sunday, and on leaving the train the 
first act of the party was to proceed immediately to the 
glorious but mutilated Cathedral of Verdun, where, at 
the entrance, the President of the Polish nation and the 
representative of the French people were received by the 
Bishop of Verdun, Mgr. Ginisty, wearing the choir habit 
of his episcopal rank. Before visiting the citadel and 
the battlefields these illustrious visitors made their way 
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to the sanctuary of the Cathedral and then assisted at 
the Sunday Mass. 

Is any one going to suggest that this sacred function 
was something previously arranged specially in honor of 
the guest of France? Such a suggestion is merely a piece 
of self-deception; because it was not an innovation, but 
rather something in the nature of maintaining an old 
tradition. 

Only a short time before this the head of the State 
held an official reception of the diplomatic corps at the 
Elysée. Among the brilliant uniforms and the black 
robes there stood out conspicuously the purple of the 
Cardinal Archbishop and the violet soutane of his Aux- 
iliary. That again was the renewal of a courtesy which 
was interrupted only since the time of the separation. 
It appears that M. Millerand, when the invitations were 
sent out, gave orders that the practise of the Concordat 
days was to be revived. His action was remarked and 
commented upon at the time in terms that were more 
satisfying than surprising. 

Now what do these incidents, incidents accompanied 
with but little éclat, but none the less significant, amount 
to? They are undeniably symptoms, added to other in- 
dications, of a new state of disposition that the Govern- 
ment professes in regard to the Church and the power of 
religion. The Government of today respects that very 
same power which not long since it affected to ignore 
when it was not actually persecuting it. And the Gov- 
ernment feels the need of an alliance with this power. 
The Government has need of the Church’s support 
against the dangerous elements that creep into the na- 
tional organism, or from without conspire against the 
honor and security of Ja patrie. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment has need of the moral authority of the Church, 
which is exercised over the popular conscience and will, 
in overcoming the difficulties against which the State 
must contend. 

There is a proof of this in the campaign for the success 
of the national loan. Chief among the influences that 
contributed to make that loan a success, the Minister of 
Finance acknowledged the influence of the Church. He 
conveyed his grateful recognition to the Bishops when, 
in unequivocal and significant terms, he said: 

You have proved that the French Catholics are ready, as 
always, to sacrifice themselves in order to ensure the greatness 
and the prosperity of the motherland. Your clergy and 
your people have obeyed your admonitions. 

Such sentiments as these, which inspire and influence 
our statesmen, are shared by a great body of opinion in 
the Chamber. This is to be seen in a recent parliamentary 
discussion. Addressing the House, one of the members 
stated that opposed to Bolshevism there is, at the very 
foundation of things, only one single resisting force, only 
one single, insuperable barrier, and that is Catholicism, 
the religion which “ for 2,000 years has, in every part 
of the globe, stood for the protection of the family, of 
order, of labor, and the rights of ownership.” What 
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gave this declaration greater cogency and force is the fact 
that the speaker, M. Forgeot, is neither a believer nor a 
church-goer, but one of those incredulous persons who 
are able to recognize and appreciate the Church only 
from without. On that account his pronouncement was 
greeted with hearty applause by almost the whole of the 
Chamber. Before the war that sort of thing was howled 
down and hooted in the Palais-Bourbon. 

But for all that we are under no delusions as to the 
sentiments and mental processes which dictated the lan- 
guage of M. Forgeot, or which let loose the flood of ap- 
plause in the Chamber. The fear of Bolshevism and a 
certain self-interestedness had a good deal to do with 
this appeal to the Church. Like the Voltairean Conserva- 
tives of the time of Louis Philippe who wanted “a re- 
ligion for the people ” and ended by de-Christianizing the 
people and going without religion themselves, our own 
free-thinkers today would have no objection at all to 
benefiting by the protection of the Church and at the 
same time utterly disregarding her laws. They forget, 
also, that if Catholicism is the only stable bulwark against 
the excesses of evil, it is even still more a vital power 
for the diffusion of good. But even so, their admis- 
sion is not without its significance, and should not be lost 
sight of. 

This admission goes further, much further, than the 
vision of those who make that admission. It proclaims 
in no uncertain terms that the time has come when all 
the elements of order and of discipline must range them- 
selves about the Church; that same Church which the 
leaders of yesterday thought they could destroy, or else 
reject as some cast-off garment, old-fashioned and worn 
out. Against the combine which is forming under our 
very eyes—-which made itself heard in the debate on the 
restoration of the French Embassy to the Holy See—be- 
tween the social revolution and anti-clerical sectarianism, 
stand only the protection and shelter to be found 
in Catholicism. To have the protection and the cover- 
ing shelter of Catholicism, recourse must be had to 
Catholicism as it exists in fact, and not as it exists in the 
imagination. If necessary, Catholics of today must bring 
that home to their new allies. For the Catholics of today 
are in quite a different position from that in which they 
were in the days of the “ religion for the people ”; they 
are a force conscious of itself, and they are determined 
to retain that position 

And that is where we stand now. The position is such 
that in spite of the sectarian elements which force them- 
selves into the management of the country; in spite of 
the lack of understanding of these new aids of Catholi- 
cism; in spite, too, of the religious ignorance which con- 
tinues to work havoc among our people, we have reached 
a point that is absolutely the opposite of the attitude of 
mind that prevailed before the war. It proves conclu- 
sively that we are marching on the homeward track in- 
stead of slipping down the descent that heads into the 
abyss. 
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Journalism, Text-Books and Education 
Witi1AM B. M’CorMIcK 


66 VERY professor of journalism must write a text- 

book on journalism in order to justify his claim 
to his title.” This statement was made at the first con- 
ference of teachers of journalism held in the United 
States, and if it was made in a spirit of humor it was 
justified to a large degree by the fact. There is already 
a considerable list of text-books for use in this compara- 
tively new field of college work, one of the earliest hav- 
ing been published in 1903. And a recent study of a 
characteristic group of these text-books leads to an agree- 
ment with the opinion of the regent of a school of jour- 
nalism in the Middle West, that “ there is a great field for 
improvement in works of this class.” The greatest need 
apparently is a more general discussion of and insistence 
on the necessity of education as a foundation for the 
study and practice of journalism. 

This note of the need of education as a background 
in connection with the study of journalism was first 
sounded, in so far as schools of journalism are concerned, 
by President Nicholas Murray Butler in an annual re- 
port summing up the first two years’ work of the Co- 
lumbia School of Journalism. He declared that experi- 
ence in the school had brought out the fact that college 
students were ignorant of classical and Biblical allusions 
in English literature, that they had a limited vocabulary, 
and failed to grasp modern European languages. 

It is little short of deplorable, he added, that there should be 
so much and such various evidence of the utter worthlessness, 
judged by lasting results, of a large part of the work done, or 
supposed to be done, in elementary school, in secondary school, 
and in college. 

To the veteran newspaper man who learned his trade 
in the school of experience before schools of journalism 
were known, none of the defects enumerated by Presi- 
dent Butler would seem to be of very grave consequence. 
But from the viewpoint of a teacher of journalism these 
should be regarded in a different light. And most of all, 
if he sets about writing a text-book on journalism he 
should hold always before him the spirit animating Presi- 
dent Butler’s sound and wise criticism. 

In a typical group of five of these text-books on jour- 
nalism it was found, however, that almost no stress was 
laid on the need of a good sound education and the stern 
necessity for the newspaper man, who is ambitious of 
progressing in his profession, of continuing the process 
of his education every day of his life. In one of these 
text-books were found these works: 

The school of journalism recognizes that the reporter has 
need of a wide range of information on all kinds of subjects if 
he would achieve preeminence. It endeavors to supplement spe- 
cialized study in newspaper practises with thorough training in 
the science of government, in English literature and composition, 


in practical sociology, in modern languages, in modern history, 
in any subject that is humanizing and broadening. 


That is the largest program of education suggested in 
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any of the text-books analyzed, and it is not enlarged 
upon at any greater length than is indicated in the pros- 
pectus of any school of journalism. Moreover, the state- 
ment that “ the reporter has need of a wide range of in- 
formation” is entirely too limited. In newspaper prac- 
tise editors, editorial writers, and the hard-working and 
generally unknown copyreader need “a wide range of 
information ” more than does the reporter. Theoretically, 
each of the above three classes of newspaper men are 
supposed to know everything, particularly the copyreader. 
Yet a very sketchy paragraph on the general subject of 
what a copyreader should know is all that is found in 
the text-books. 

One curious feature of these books is that nowhere in 
any one of them was discovered a reference to the neces- 
sity of knowing arithmetic. That is one of the “three 
Rs” in which newspaper men are notoriously deficient. 
Statistics afford a fascinating field for study and are pro- 
ductive of news stories of real creative interest and im- 
portance. Given a sound training in simple arithmetic, 
a newspaper writer can see “stories” or subjects for 
editorials that are wholly closed to him without a cultiva- 
tion of the mathematical sense. In view of the recreation 
of a real American merchant marine and the growth of 
our foreign trade, the possession of this cultivated mathe- 
matical sense is of very great importance to the news- 
paper man of today and tomorrow. The “ dismal 
science” of economics can be made the source of news 
stories of very lively interest if through the cultivation 
of the mathematical sense statistics are looked at through 
the eye of news. Moreover, a working knowledge of 
arithmetic, particularly percentage and proportion, will 
enable a man to disprove many statements made to dem- 
onstrate that a wrong is right. The journalistic bromide, 
“figures don’t lie, but liars figure” is rather the fruit of 
a slovenly indifference to testing figures by arithmetic 
than of the demonstrated soundness of this rule. 

Education, education and yet more education is the 
best of all maxims for the training of a journalist. Every 
veteran newspaper man knows this to be the best founda- 
tion for success in his work. No teacher of journalism 
worthy of his profession should fail to grasp this fact 
and preach it in and out of season in his classes:, The 
only possible excuse for failure to do so in the text-books 
under consideration is possibly that the field of teaching 
journalism is so noyel a one as compared with the sub- 
jects taught in the older schools, that authors have not 
found the proper perspective. It is time this deficiency 
were supplied. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words. 


The Pilgrims and the Puritans 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 
Do you not think usat in all this heated discussion regarding 
the Pilgrims and the Puritans, it would be well to bear in mind 
that the Pilgrims were really the old St. Mary’s County, Mary- 
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land, Pilgrims? Also, and connected with this very point, that 
“Pilgrim” and “ Puritan” are really contradictory terms. One 
of the essential points in the idea of a Pilgrim is a certain 
festiveness or jollity. Witness Chaucer, or even Einsiedeln 
at the present epoch. Father Andrew White, S. J., who accom- 
panied the real Pilgrims on their first excursion to this country, 
testifies to this jovial and most unpuritanic spirit on their part. 
What claim could a bleak New Englander have to the cockle- 
shell, or the dignity of the Pilgrim’s staff? 

And this real Pilgrim (not Puritan) spirit is still found in 
their descendants, even today. I emphasize today. Apart from 
many tangible manifestations, they are a people of many trips, 
journeys, and social visits. Since they have no shrines to visit, 
they visit one another, and frequently celebrate the event. 
Hence let us turn our mental eye from 1920 forward to 1933 
when we shall celebrate the real Pilgrims as they deserve. 

Baltimore. W. J. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“Once again,” writes Mr. O’Dwyer, whose notes on the 
C-  alic Church in Lowell I have been reading with much 
interest and appreciation, “once again is Dr. Walsh’s conten- 
tion that the Pilgrims were really Puritans substantiated.” I 
am afraid Central has given Mr. O’Dwyer the wrong number. 
Dr. Walsh has been contending that the Puritans of 1630 were 
really the Pilgrims of 1620. “ The Pilgrims and Popular Edu- 
cation” is the title of the article which drew my remonstrance 
against his remarkable statement that these 1620 Pilgrims of 
New Plymouth, “founded Harvard College,” and “immediately 
proceeded to establish schools in every little town and hamlet.” 

Now, of course, I had no difficulty in showing that Dr. Walsh 
had mixed his Pilgrims with his Puritans. The Pilgrims of 
1620 did not found Harvard College. The 1630 Puritans of 
Massachusetts Bay did. The Pilgrims did not immediately pro- 
ceed “to establish schools in every little town and hamlet.” The 
Puritans of Massachusetts Bay did. Has Dr. Walsh been “ sub- 
stantiated”” in his contention, or have I? 

I am not acquainted with Prentiss’ history of the United 
States, published in 1820. But Mr. Prentiss’ reference to the 
1620 Pilgrims as 2 people “unusually denominated Puritans” 
does not alter the historical fact that they were Separatists, not 
Puritans. I need not insist upon the difference, which I am sure, 
is quite familiar to Mr. O’Dwyer, nor remind him that the his- 
torian cannot discard the truth for popular opinion. 

Finally, may I ask how Mr. O’Dwyer finds in me “a de- 
fender of the Pilgrims”? That honor belongs to Dr. Walsh, 
who began this controversy with a tribute to the Pilgrims 
which I promptly denied. “It is an opportune time,” writes Mr. 
O’Dwyer, “to obliterate the meaningless term ‘ Pilgrims’ con- 
sidered as A proper name or noun.” On this I have no comment 
to offer, save again to point an accusing finger at Dr. Walsh 
who brought in this apple of discord, disguised as an historical 
essay entitled “ The Pilgrims and Popular Education,” and then 
proceded to attribute to these gentlemen the foundation of 
Harvard College and the establishment of the first elementary 
schools in New England. Mr. O’Dwyer thinks it is “time to 
give the Puritans their due.” So do I. That is why I protested 
loudly when Dr. Walsh attempted to wrest from them, in favor 
of the Pilgrims, the honor of founding Harvard College and 
the first schools in New England. 


New York. WARREN LENDRUM. 


Fighting Socialism in Spain 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In its issue of March 26, America publishes an ar-icle on 
“Fighting Socialism in Spain.” While much interesting data 
is given on recent Catholic Spanish social work, the author un- 
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intentionally does an injustice to Catholic social action in Spain, 
and shows himself unfamiliar with its history. 

The writer of the article, in his enthusiasm for the work of 
Father Sisinio Nevares, S.J., states that about thirteen years 
ago, when this distinguished Jesuit was a student at Ofia he 
“read what was being done in Germany and other countries; 
and, though nothing in that line was as yet attempted in Spain, 
he conceived the idea of starting something similar.” Much as 
we appreciate the recent work of Father Nevares, we know that 
he will be the first to thank us for calling attention to a mis- 
statement. 

The founder of Catholic social work in Spain was the Jesuit, 
Father Antonio Vicent. Born in 1837 and entering the Society 
of Jesus in 1861, he founded in 1864, while a scholastic at 
Manresa, his first Catholic Circle. That was the beginning of 
his long years of labor in establishing agrarian syndicates of the 
type of the Belgian syndicats agricoles, working-men’s clubs, 
cooperative stores, etc. The pupils formed by him are today 
active in all parts of Spain. In 1895 he was honored by a letter 
from Leo XIII, praising the work done by him and expressing 
pleasure at the solidity of his social doctrines. 

Previous to 1895 the growth of the Spanish social movement 
was slow and far from satisfactory; and was looked upon by 
many as the foolish and impractical theories of Father Vicent 
and some few earnest workers. In 1896 there came an awaken- 
ing when, in the National Social Assembly, held in Madrid, it 
was decided, with the approval of the Spanish Hierarchy, to 
divide Spain into three geographical social zones, to be known 
as the East, the North and the South. Between 1896 and 1910 
the growth of Catholic social action was remarkable. The great 
social weeks, La Samana Social, held in Madrid 1906, Valencia 
1907, Seville 1908, Santiago de Compostela 1909, and Barcelona 
1910, were great factors in this growth. In November, 1910, 
La Paz Social of Madrid, placed the number of rural banks at 
more than 1,000, while the establishing of agrarian syndicates 
had been correspondingly rapid, despite the strong opposition oi 
the Liberal Government to their receiving a legal existence. For 
practical social work in the rural districts of Spain the names 
of three zealous laymen, Luis Chaves, Rivas Moreno and Vis- 
count Ezra will hold a high place in the history of Catholic 
Spanish social work. Luis Chaves was the apostle of the Raiff- 
eisen type of rural bank. 

During this same period the number of reviews, newspapers 
and bulletins published solely in the interests of the Catholic 
social movement rose to the high figure of forty, while courses 
in Catholic social work were introduced into the majority of the 
Spanish seminaries. The Science and Action Library under the 
direction of Sr. Severino Aznar, published Spanish editions of 
the best European works on social action. Space does not per- 
mit our writing at great length of the labors of the world-known 
social writer Father Gabriel Palau, S.J., and his Spanish: 
Volksverein. We can only refer your readers to our articles 
on the history of Catholic social work in Spain published in 
America, March 9 and March 16, 1912, where it will be found 
that at the time the young scholastic Sisinio Nevares was study- 
ing his theology at Ofia, Spain was most energetically engaged’ 
in Catholic social action: 

In conclusion I am sorry to see that the same author in his 
previous article, “ Socialism in Spain,” leaves your readers under 
a false impression in regard to illiteracy in Spain. Spanish. 
official reports of illiteracy are misleading, for they include even 
babies in their mother’s arms. We refer your readers to 
America, April 29, 1911, or to The Literary Digest of a week 
later, where we show from the official Spanish census that in 
those provinces where Catholic Church influences are strongest. 
the figures for illiteracy are comparatively small. 

New York. Cuartes J. Mutaty, S.J. 
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Judge Gary and the Unions 
HE purpose of Judge Gary’s latest attack on the 
labor unions is expressed in language that cannot 
be misunderstood. It is to destroy the unions as they 
exist in this country. The chairman of the United States 
Steel Corporation admits that the workers have not 
always been treated fairly. In fact, because of their 
lack of experience, “ or otherwise,’ they were frequently 
unable to protect themselves, “and therefore needed the 
assistance of outsiders in order to secure their rights.”’ 
The situation today is more refined, perhaps, but not 
essentially different. It would be absurd to say that the 
“ knockdown and drag-out ” methods of the elder barons 
of finance which, in the opinion of Leo XIII, often re- 
duced the worker to a state little better than that of a 
slave, have been so completely abandoned that the labor- 
ing man no longer needs the assistance of “ outsiders ” 
in order to secure his rights. When a corporation is the 
party of the first part in a contract, a corporation backed 
by millions of dollars, the worker generally takes what is 
offered, not because it is a fair offer, but because he 
can get nothing better. Between the cortracting parties 
there must be a real equality, at least in the sense that 
neither party is so powerful that it can enforce its claims 
regardless of justice. That equality, as Judge Gary ad- 
mits, did not always exist in the past. It does not exist 
today, except in isolated instances. The corporation is 
“assisted” by its control over finance, by the bond of 
union with other corporations created as a defense 
against the demands of labor, and by a powerful corps 
of such “ outsiders’”’ as experts, publicity-agents, spies, 
and the best legal counsel that money can buy. The indi- 
vidual worker, or all the workers in the alleged “ unions ”’ 
manipulated by the corporations, has none of these out- 
side aids. But through a well organized union he can 
obtain such aids as honest men may use, and when con- 
tracts are discussed, demand and maintain his rights. 
It may be true, as Judge Gary asserts, that a majority 
of the workers in this country, “see no necessity for 
labor unions and no benefit or advantage through them 
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But this fact, if 


to anyone except the union leaders.” 
fact it be, only indicates that the American worker is 


strangely heedless of his best interests. It does not show 
that the “ open shop,” so strongly recommended by Judge 
Gary and the Steel Corporation, will end a deplorable 
condition now almost equivalent to a state of war be- 
tween capital and labor. 

Possibly, too, it may be true that the Federal Govern- 
ment can exercise a calming influence through Federal 
commissions, “putting capital and labor on an equal 
footing in the adjustment of their disputes.” But the 
power of the Federal Government would be much more 
properly exercised in destroying those conditions which 
give the worker just grounds for dispute. In any case, 
the Federal Government will be most unwisely invoked, 
if its action denies or ignores the right of the workers 
to combine in a lawful manner for mutual protection 
against the blind and unscrupulous forces of capitalism. 


England Forfeits Liberty’s Torch 

HE world is very familiar with the story of Eng- 

land’s passion for liberty. Every schoolboy knows 
how the Barons centuries ago wrested the Great Char- 
ter from John Lackland; John Hampden’s name is im- 
mortal because he resisted the tyranny of Charles I; the 
Revolution of 1688 is called “glorious” because it is 
popularly supposed to have restored their freedom to 
Englishmen; while the Reform bill of 1832 and the 
other parliamentary measures of the last century which 
extended or perfected the rights of suffrage are de- 
servedly called the milestones on the march of British 
freedom. Never do English writers, moreover, grow 
more eloquent than when liberty is their theme. Burke, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Byron, the Brownings, Mill, and 
Swinburne, to name but a few British authors, are filled 
with a lofty, contagious enthusiasm whenever they de- 
nounce tyranny and oppression. The “heroic Dutch,” 
the “ invincible Swiss,” the “ noble Greeks,” the “ gallant 
Italians’”’ and the “brave Belgians” in their struggle 
for freedom have all been eulogized without restraint by 
British authors, and England’s nineteenth-century states- 
men, particularly Palmerston and Gladstone, actively pro- 
moted in foreign lands many a movement which was 
believed to further the spread of liberty. With what 
wild enthusiasm, for example, was Garibaldi welcomed 
in London, as the champion of his country’s freedom. 
The high professions, finally, of English statesmen for 
the “ cause of liberty ” at the outbreak of the Great War 
are almost too familiar to require citing. The British 
Cabinet, for example, in a message sent to the American 
people protested that the war was undertaken to safe- 
guard the “ rights and liberties of nations, both great and 
small,” and England on another occasion stated that she 
and “The Allied Nations are confident that they are 
fighting, not for selfish interests, but above all to safe- 
guard the independence of peoples’ right and human- 


ity.” 
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But today, alas! what has becomé of England’s tradi- 
tional devotion to liberty? Without question she is 
cherishing that holy passion no longer. That is proved 
beyond cavil by the tragic course of events in Ireland 
during the past four years. For there we see a daunt- 
less little nation seeking to wrest from a usurping, tyran- 
nical power that for which the Barons of Runnymede, 
John Hampden, the promoters of the “ glorious Revolu- 
tion,” the founders of the Dutch Republic, the revolters 
against Austria’s domination of Italy, and the oppressed 
Belgians were all believed to have valiantly struggled. 
Yet, with few exceptions, the statesmen, publicists, 
tradesmen and artisans of England, who are the heirs, 
presumably, of their forefathers’ ancient love of free- 
dom, behold with indifference Erin’s struggle for liberty 
and retain in power the merciless politicians who are 
oppressing the Irish. 

Clearly the torch of freedom has fallen from Eng- 
land’s hand and it is Erin that has seized and kept it 
The intrepid Irish are now the heirs by 
default of England’s age-old heritage. England has 
proved untrue to her venerable tradition. She no longer 
recognizes as her own the battle for liberty that is being 
fought in Ireland. Instead of being the friend of free- 
dom, England has become its foe. How then can Eng- 
land, proving recreant to the brightest pages in her 
history, hope to keep for herself, the freedom she so 
unjustly denies the Irish? 


glowing still. 


The Subsidy and the Subsidized 


CORRESPONDENT asks if in his message to 

Congress the President did not commit himself to 
the Smith-Towner plan of Federalized education. He 
did not. In words which for clarity and force leave 
something to be desired, the President spoke approvingly 
of Federal aid for education. It may be inferred from 
other paragraphs that the President has in mind a glori- 
fied Bureau of Education, with large powers of patron- 
age and financial control, operating under the proposed 
Department of Social Welfare. This is not the Smith- 
Towner plan although, to speak plainly, it has nearly all 
the dangers of that plan. 

But while preaching economy in one breath and a new 
Department in the next, while warning against schemes 
which might infringe upon the rights of the States and 
at the same time recommending plans which will destroy 
the rights of the States, the President found time to pre- 
sent a crushing argument against the Smith-Towner and 
all other devices to Federalize education. “It is impor- 
tant,” wrote the President, “to exert Federal influence 
in developing comprehensive plans .. . . and apply our 
expenditures in the surest way to guarantee a public re- 
turn for money expended.” In connection with these 
words the President assigned the reason why the States 
cannot accept Federal subsidies and retain control over 
their schools. If the Federal Government subsidizes, the 
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Federal Government not only may, but must, lay down 
the conditions on which the subsidy is to be received or 
expended, and insist upon their minute observance. 

A large Federal outlay demands a Federal voice in the pro- 
gram of expenditure. Congress cannot justify a mere gift from 
the Federal purse to the several States, to be appropriated among 
the counties. Such a course will invite abuses which it 
were better to guard against from the beginning. 

The laws governing Federal aid should be amended and 
strengthened. The Federal agency of administration should be 
elevated to the importance, and vested with the authority, com- 
parable to the work before it. And Congress ought to prescribe 
conditions to Federal appropriations which will necessitate a 
consistent program of uniformity which will justify the Federal 
outlay. 

The President was referring to the Federal “ fifty- 
fifty’ road-making scheme, but his words apply with 
equal truth to the proposed Federal “ fifty-fifty ” school 
control plan. The Secretary of Agriculture has stated 
with force that hereafter the State plans will conform to 
the Federal plans, or the State will get no money. The 
Secretary of Education, if a Congress forgetful of Amer- 
ican constitutional principles, ever creates him, will issue 
the same ukase. Bridges or battleships, roads or schools, 
whatever the Federal Government subsidizes, the Fed- 
eral Government controls—or muddles. 

As the President has correctly said, only “a consistent 
program of uniformity” prescribed “by the Federal 
agency of appropriation ” can “ justify the Federal out- 
lay.” Congress cannot appropriate the money of the-peo- 
ple without specifying the purpose for which it is granted 
and controlling the manner in which it is to be used. 
An object not under Congressional control cannot be sub- 
sidized by Congress, and if Congress appropriates money 
to subsidize the local schools, Congress will also control 
the local schools. Judge Towner protests that his bill 
“in the strongest possible language forbids Federal con- 
trol.” But facts are stronger than the strongest lan- 
guage, and the facts of the new Towner bill create Fed- 
eral control of the schools in every subsidized State. 


Relic-Worship in New England 


OHN HANCOCK’S knee-breeches are in peril, and 

the Hub of the Universe mourns. True, they are 
still recognizable as the original articles, and after a trip 
to the dry-cleaners may be even better than when they 
last adorned the immortal penman. For according to 
the press accounts 


Last night the Old State House was exposed to destruction 
by fire. The flames caused considerable damage to the 173- 
year-old structure, but relics that were invaluable, such as Ben 
Franklin’s first printing-press, maps, manuscripts, and John 
Hancock’s knee breeches, were saved. The Secretary reports 
that none of‘ the relics was badly damaged, although everything 
was pretty well smoked. 

Now we may all breathe more easily, and save our 
breath to use against those superstitious Papists, not alto- 
gether unknown in New England, who honor the relics 


of the Saints. 
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But in its veneration of relics New England gives an 
example which the rest of the country may profitably 
imitate. Hardly a corner in her elmed and ancient towns 
but is marked by a monument or tablet recalling stirring 
scenes of the colonial and early American period. Here 
the watcher in the night hung the lights in the old North 
Church, and here Paul Revere stopped for a moment 
his hurrying flight to water his faithful steed, or to re- 
fresh himself with ale of a stronger brew. For in those 
days of liberty under the British Crown there was no 
Eighteenth Amendment. Here John Adams slept, and 
sO numerous are the beds thus honored that the spec- 
tator wonders when that energetic rebel found time to 
do anything else. From this wharf the patriots threw 
the tea into the bay, and went back to their rum with 
the consciousness of a good night’s work. At this 
bridge the embattled farmers stood, and along this road 
is a fragment of the very wall behind which the select- 
men crouched, and in a fashion reprobated in the Sinn 
Feiners, sniped the red-coats as they fled in confusion 
back to Boston; and on this common witches were 
hanged, Dissenters scourged, and Quakers bored through 
the tongue with a red-hot iron. 

Verily the veneration of relics flourishes “ down 
East.” At the present moment all New England whose 
ancestors came over in the Mayflower or the ships that 
sailed into Massachusetts Bay with the pioneers of liberty 
on board and then sailed out of it to engage in the slave- 
trade, looks on with bated breath until the Sacred Rock 
at Plymouth be safely housed. The rest of New Eng- 
land, about eighty per cent of the population, whose for- 
bears slipped across from Canada, or began their weary 
pilgrimage from Ireland, Scotland, Poland, Syria and 
Greece, in the steerage of a Cunarder manifest a canny 
interest in the absorbing event, but wonder how New 
England came to be regarded as the original cradle of 
civil and religious liberty. And those who dwell in New 
Hampshire find food for speculation in the fact that 
even in 1921 the full rights of citizenship are withheld 
by the Constitution from Catholics, Jews, Quakers, Uni- 
tarians, the followers of Mrs. Eddy, and from all who 
wickedly refuse to profess the Protestant Evangelical 
religion. 

However, the knee-breeches of John Hancock are safe, 
and throughout New England the celebration of Thanks- 
giving Day will take on a deeper sincerity in 1921. Long 
may they flourish in the Old State House, recalling to 
succeeding generations the memory of a man who, un- 
fortunately, is better known for his penmanship than 
for his patriotism. New England honors in a manner 
which does her credit the relics of her great sons. Their 
mute message reminds us of the civic virtues of a glori- 
ous era, and prompts to imitation. That is why Catholics 
honor the relics of the Saints; that they may reproduce 
in their lives the faith, the hope and the charity which 
of common clay makes heroes to God. 
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The Rights of Minorities 


F the State can censor the movies, for which an ad- 

mission fee is charged, why can it not censor the 
theater for which an admission fee is charged? If it can 
censor the movie and the theatrical performance, why 
can it not censor the utterances, let us say, of Mr. Gil- 
bert K. Chesterton, who lectures on high subjects, for 
a fee, in a licensed hall, and under the care of agents 
who recompense themselves by asking a price from the 
public? And if the State can censor the moving-pic- 
ture and the theatrical performances, and even Mr. Gil- 
bert K. Chesterton, why can it not censor the work of 
any man who blackens white paper for the press? Why 
can it not create a Board of Censors, whose duty shall 
be to sit in judgment, like a War Board, upon all articles 
to be sold to a publication which exacts a subscription 
price? 

But, as the new Ambassador to Great Britain argues, 
there is censorship all about us, and the movie cannot 
claim exemption. The man who proposes to build a 
house, writes Mr. Harvey, must submit to the censor- 
ship of the building commissioners and of other public 
officials. That is true. But there is an essential differ- 
ence. A house-builder is not protected by the Consti- 
tution in his right to build any kind of a house that may 
please his fancy. A thought-builder, on the contrary, 
or even a man who only thinks that he is a thought- 
builder, is so protected. The Constitution of every 
American State says in effect that any citizen may freely 
speak or publish whatever comes into his mind, and pro- 
vides that no law shall ever abolish or abridge this right. 
Of course, he is to be held accountable for his use of 
it. That the Constitution also provides. Briefly, the 
Constitution forbids censorship before the act, allows 
any citizen to say what he pleases, and only after he has 
said it holds him, if necessary, responsible. 

There is no reason why the movie, an undeniable 
method of publishing one’s sentiments or opinions, should 
be made an exception. It is an excellent thing to check 
the moral obliquities, and they are many, of the movies 
as a licensed business, but a very bad thing to apply a 
check founded on a principle which tomorrow may de- 
stroy your right to free speech. It is also unnecessary. 
The Constitution which affirms the right provides the 
remedy against the abuse. To what extremes the present 
movement for censorship can go, may be seen from a 
bill now pending in the Ohio legislature, which requires 
three out of five censors “to be members in good stand- 
ing of the Evangelical Churches.” A man who is will- 
ing to destroy the right of free speech will not balk at 
the destruction of the other constitutional clause which 
protects every citizen against civic disbarment on account 
of his religion. 

Constitutions are supposed to guarantee the rights of the 
minority against the encroachments of the majority. 
When they go by the board, these rights will follow. We 
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Catholics are a minority, and in many parts of the coun- 
try a hated minority. That is an added reason why 
Catholics should be quick to resent any invasion of a 
constitutional right, even though the invasion promise, 
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whatever may be said of performance, so needed a re- 
form as the purification of the trade in moving-pictures. 
For the violated right turned today against the criminal 
will tomorrow be turned against the innocent. 


Literature 


THE POETRY OF ANNA BUNSTON 
I‘ THESE years following the war religious poetry in Eng- 
land is strangely, sadly, out of fashion. The thirsty must go 
drink at old fountains. Take up an anthology of the young or 
comparatively young—one of the various volumes of Georgian 
poetry will do—God is forgotten in it; yet the world had never 
so much need of God. 

One remembers the days of the mystical poets, singing in an 
age corrupt enough, when peace was so rotting the world that 
there had to be the sword and the sacrifice of war. When the 
arts were bringing their offerings to the false gods, there were 
yet some who knelt by the Manger and the Cross,—Francis 
Tkompson, Lionel Johnson, Coventry Patmore, Alice Meynell, 
Christina Rossetti, to name but a handful. One of the last of 
the spiritual poets, almost the latest in point of time, is Anna 
Bunston. She is as inebriated with the vision of God and the 
unseen world as Crashaw, Vaughan or Herbert, with all of 
whom she has affinities. She has the mind of the natural mystic, 
and the volumes of her poetry “ Mingled Wine,” “ The Porch of 
Paradise” and “Songs of God and Man” might be on the 
same bookshelf as St. John of the Cross, St. Teresa and John 
Tauler. 

It is easy to see in Anna Bunston’s poetry, as in most of the 
great religious poetry of England, that she was nursed and fed 
on the Bible. The Authorized Version of the Bible is the 
purest well of inspiration that English writers have drunk from: 
yet we had lovely and lucent and flower-bright English in 
Geoffrey Chaucer and various anonymous poets, before the 
Authorized Version was made, so it would follow that the foun- 
tain was there for the translators of the Authorized Version to 
drink from. English was in her first morning glory as we find it 
in Chaucer, in Dunbar and Lydgate, in the old carols, in the 
early ballads, in such lovely anonymous poetry as the lyric which 
begins: 

I sing of a Maiden 
That is makeless, 
King of all Kings 
To her Son she chess. 
He came also still, 
There His Mother was. 
Like dew of April 
That falleth on the grass. 
Without question Anna Bunston too has drunk at the fountain, 
and the clarity and beauty of green pastures and cool waters 
are in her poetry. She has found the “deare secret greenesse” 
of Vaughan, and she is at home with God. 

I do not know who was the author of the saying: “ Fear God, 
but do not be afraid of Him.” The old Catholic England, 
“Merrie England,” was not afraid of Him. The Puritans it 
was who made Him terrible and committed a thousand cruelties 
in His Name. One harks back to the beautiful intimacy of 
Crashaw with his Lord and Master: 


Deare, rememberest Thou that day 
Who was the case Thou wentst astray. 
Thy sheep was lost and Thou wouldst be 
Even lost Thyself in saving me. 


Must all that labor, all that cost, 

And all that wealth of love be lost 

And this deare soul thought worth no lesse 
Than all that way and weariness? 


No Puritan was capable of calling God “ Deare.” That fear- 


lessness of love disappeared between the poets who were yet 
under the influence of Catholicism and Francis Thompson. It 
is what the English have little understanding of, and what often 
scandalizes them in the familiar way with Heaven of the Con- 
tinental Catholic. Unction is the best description of the warmth 
of the long-ago Catholic poets towards God. Herrick was full 
of it as when he realized the stable at Bethlehem and desired 


“One little locke of that sweet hay 
On which the Blessed Baby lay.” 


The titles of Anna Bunston’s books have a subtle suggestion 
of their origin. “The Porch of Paradise” might surely belong 
to Herbert or Crashaw. And there are many things, many 
snatches of poems which one might have found in “ Noble 
Numbers” or “ The Steps to the Temple.” Not only the unction 
but the quaint epigrammatic manner and air she has caught. 
This is Herbert with a modern touch: 

There is a tree so dear to Heaven 
That God would send new sun, new rain 
Ere He would let one sapling wither, 
One single seed be lost in vain, 
It is the tree of Humble Courage 
And grows but in the soil of pain. 
Here is a lyric cry from the heart which Heaven must hearken 
to in these evil days when Christians are perhaps too low- 
voiced : 
Whenever humbly I begin 
To search my heart and own to Thee 
My great perversity and sin, 
Thou hinderest me. 


How can I tell what evil drifts 
Beneath the bench, behind the door, 

When everywhere I turn Thy gifts 
Fill all the floor? 


Miserere is not said 
Ere Benedictus is begun; 
Oh visit not upon my head 
What Thou hast done. 


Anna Bunston is a poet who dwells among green and inno- 


cent things, and during her country pursuits she thinks much. 
Sometimes the poetry is heavy with thought, but here is clear 
and shining fancy in a meter that sings itself: 


When I am in my garden 

I am a monk of old. 
Illuminating missals 

With green and blue and gold 
In cunning burnished letters 

He wrote the Name of God. 
In daffodils and tulips, 

I print it on the sod. 


When I am in my garden 
I am of Aaron’s race. 
A Levite, a precentor, 
o in a holy place 
For God’s sake and for Music’s 
At Matins, Nones and Prime, 
Sets every psalm and anthem 
The fitting tune and time. 


When I am in my garden 
I am the Bridegroom’s friend, 
With charge of all the jewels 
That He delights to send 
The turquoise myosotis, 
Narcissus ruby-eyed, 
Imperial crowns of amber, 
I bear them to the bride. 




















































































































































When I am in my garden 
My heart’s a truant lark; 
My humbler limbs bend earthward, 
I sing and serve till dark. 
\nd when God takes the candle 
I rise from off my knee 
\nd hear the odors breathing 
The Name I cannot see. 
volume called ‘“ Mingled 


’ 


These poems are taken from the 
Wine.” I turn to another volume, “Songs of God and Man,’ 
obsessed like the others with the thought of God. “ They desire 


a heavenly country” might have been its superscription. 


“What soul so’er in any language can 
Speak Heaven like hers is my soul’s countryman,” 


said Crashaw of St. Teresa; and he would have hailed in like 
words, no doubt, this modern poet of his soul’s country. For she 
is of the exiles of heaven, and there is home-sickness in these 
songs, “ Would God that I were there!” she sighs with the anony- 
mous true poet of “ Hierusalem, my Happie Home,” who, accord- 
ing to tradition, died in the Tower of London for his religion. 


I know a land whose streams did wind 
More winningly than these, 

Where finer shadows played behind 
The clean-stemmed beechen trees. 

The maidens there were deeper-eyed, 
The lads were swift and fair, 

And angels walked at each one’s side, 
Would God that I were there! 

Here daffodils are dressed in gold, 
But there they wore the sun; 

And here the blooms are bought and sold 
Sut there God gave each one. 

There all roads led to fairyland 
That here do lead to care; 

And stars were lamps on Heaven’s strand, 
Would God that I were there! 

Here worship crawls upon her course 
That there with larks would cope, 

And here her voice with doubt is hoarse 
That there was sweet with hope. 

O Land of Peace, my spirit dies 
For thy once-tasted air! 

O earliest loss! O latest prize! 
Would God that I were there! 

“The Porch of Paradise” has ecstasy and vision, perhaps be- 
yond the lyrics, and these are maintained through the spiritual 
pilgrimage of the poem. One discovers here more surely that the 
poet is steeped in the Christian mystics, Aquinas and Augustine, 
Hers is a true Christian soul, and of what 
inestimable value such “ Hounds of Heaven” are in this un- 
braced and unbridled age, Heaven only knows. Poetry stands 
for the expression of the ideal. Many poets equipped lavishly by 
nature and art to uplift the world and declare the spiritual king- 
dom, have chosen to worship at the shrine of the false gods. In 
such days as ours spiritual poetry, such as Anna Bunston’s, is of 
incalculable worth to the world and the Cause of God. 

KATHERINE TYNAN. 


as well as the Bible. 


RATHMICHAEL, COUNTY DUBLIN 


Lone little church, why comest thou today 
So sudden-wise to mem’ry? Can it be 
Red clover blooming in a meadow way 
Evoked long thoughts of that old tower and thee? 


For now, on that fair hill that thou dost crown 
The purple, bee-loved blossom crowds again, 
Unchanged, thou still dost watch the smoke-wrapped town 
Beyond pale roads, and fields of tassled grain. 


Far back the days, when up that hillside wide 

The tall Dane clambered, bent on pillage rude, 
And stormed the brave grey tower that stood beside 
And baffled him, with lofty attitude. 
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The long dead, and the newly dead are laid 
Close now in ruined chancel, and in nave; 

Where Gaelic spoken clansmen knelt and prayed, 
The wind-torn flags of scarlet poppies wave. 


Grey little church, beside thy broken tower, 
Above thee still the hawk his prey shall sight, 
And strangers tread the clustered clover flower, 
And love among the graves—in their despite. 
MAENE CAVANAGH. 


REVIEWS 

A Practical Philosophy of Life. Facts, Principles, Actions. By 
Ernest R. Hutt, S.J., Editor of the Examiner. New York: P. 
J. Kenedy & Sons. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 

Those who have been reading in the Bombay Examiner 
Father Hull’s “Herr Schniebels” papers will rejoice to see 
them brought together in this excellent book. Herr Schniebels 
was the nickname his pupils gave an English professor of dog- 
matic theology who was much given to quoting, in order to 
refute them, the German rationalists. Herr Schniebels’ “ Prac- 
tical Philosophy of Life,” moreover, was so sane and sensible 
that Father Hull has made him responsible for the sage coun- 
sels and workable suggestions that fill the twenty-five chapters 
of the book under reviews. The author holds that a sound, 
practical philosophy consists in “ knowing facts, the facing up to 
facts, and the reckoning with facts,” God being the “ first impor- 
tant fact prior to the universe and man’s final destiny the last 
important fact subsequent to the universe.” Father Hull sums 
up thus the reasons for men’s failures and mistakes in life: 

Sheer ignorance of facts; ignoring or neglecting of facts 
out of indifference or laziness; wilful shirking of facts 
where they seem unpleasant; timid shirking from facts as 
fearing to investigate them; fighting with facts instead of 
accepting them as inevitable. 

The author then goes on to explain the meaning of moral, 
psychological and practical principles, and the difference be- 
tween principles and rules. He has admirable chapters on 
“Tolerance of Defects,” “ Character and Temperament,” “ Lines 
of Activity,” “Health and Work,” “ Patience and Persever- 
ance,” “Progress and Efficiency” and “Tact and Diplomacy.” 
This new volume of Father Hull’s is a logical sequel of his other 
valuable books: “ Civilization and Culture,” “Formation of 
Character,” and “Collapses in Adult Life.” It should be widely 
circulated among all classes of readers. W. D. 


An Advanced History of Great Britain From the Earliest Times 
to 1918. By T. F. Tout, M. A., F. B. A. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.50. 

This work deserves high praise for its lucid style and clear, 
careful arrangement. It should prove helpful both as a refer- 
ence book for the instructor, as well as a text for those students 
who possess an elementary knowledge of English history. The 
author is to be especially commended for the prominence given 
to religious matters as well as to the social and economic de- 
velopment of the country. The chapters summarizing the vari- 
ous epochs will be found very helpful, as well as the bibliograph- 
ies appended to them. It is somewhat surprising, however, that 
Lingard’s classical work is not cited, even under the Reformation 
period. 

In dealing with the Church the author writes with refresh- 
ing candor; indeed a Catholic will find but little to dispute even 
in his account of the Reformation. The tyranny of Henry VIII 
is clearly emphasized, and the account of the suppression of the 
monasteries is quite fair. Still the historian seems to exaggerate 
the moral corruption which was alleged to prevail in many of 
them. Dr. Gairdner gives as his judgment that few houses were 
“deeply or permanently tainted.” Due meed of praise is given 
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to the monks for their labors during medieval times, and the fact 
is brought out that the transfer of the Church lands from kindly 
abbots to rapacious courtiers was a baneful change for the peas- 
antry. The author also justly appraises the educational activities 
of Edward VI, pointing out that the schools which he founded 
were but a sop flung to education from the ruthless plunder 
of the monastic foundations. In dealing with the maligned 
Mary Tudor the author strives to be scrupulously fair. The 
intolerant character of Calvin and the early Reformers is noted, 
but more emphasis might be placed on the turbulent attitude of 
those Puritanical pests, the English “ Gospelers,” which largely 
forced the Queen to abandon her early policy of clemency for 
measures of stern repression. 

There are, nevertheless, some points on which the book seems 
open to criticism. Although the weak and shuffling character of 
the arch-sycophant Cranmer is well painted, yet he is called: 
“pious and well-meaning.” The luckless Mary, Queen of Scots, 
receives harsh treatment. It is stated as probable that she had 
guilty knowledge of th. murder of Darnley, and it is asserted 
without qualification that her capture by Bothwell and her mar- 
riage to him were the result of a previous plot. Her defenders 
will surely deny both these charges. But these minor defects 
cannot mar the general merit of a book marked by sound scholar- 
ship and impartial candor. iL. & P. 


Life and Letters: Essays. By J. C. Squire. New York: George 
H. Doran. $3.00. 

Books in General. By Sotomon EActe (J. C. Squire). 
Series. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

Here are two excellent books of literary reviews by the edi- 
tor of the New Statesman, an English journal. Mr. Squire 
writes about the books and authors of today and yesterday 
with unusual discernment and delicate humor. His works are 
just the ones to give those who think that books of literary 
criticism cannot help being “deadly dull.” Only to name some 
of the topics treated in “Life and Letters” ought to whet the 
reader’s curiosity. “Short Cuts to Helicon,” for example, 
makes the writers of free verse very ridiculous, “ The Wallet 
of Kai-Lung” portrays most amusingly the Chinese mind, “ The 
Infinitives That Were Split” tells just why he doesn’t do it. 
“The Utopian Satirist” is an interesting study of Dean Swift, 
“Walt Whitman” and “ Anatole France,” in two good articles, 
are just where they belong. The perils of using “One” in com- 
position and the difficulty writers have in finding “a subject” 
are entertainingly described and there are four excellent papers 
on Shakespeare. 

In “Books in General,” Solomon Eagle well remarked that 
Swinburne’s two characteristics were “eloquence and ease.” 
He lived on “second-hand enthusiasms” derived from the “ ob- 
jects of his unreasoning admiration.” In an amusing paper 
on “The Humors of Hymnology” the author considers Dr. 


Watts’s 


Second 


Ever constant is our aims, 
Like St. Philip and St. James; 
Always striving to be good, 
Like St. Simon and St. Jude, 


an unequaled “essay in compressed hagiology,” and in reflect- 
ing on “ Literature and the Advertiser” he looks forward with 
apprehension to the day when Iago’s “drowsy syrup” or Lady 
Macbeth’s. bloodstained hand will suggest to the makers of 


patent medicine and wonder-working soaps dreadful possibilities. 
W. D. 





Authors and I; Art and I. By C. Lewis Hinp. New York: 


John Lane Co. 
The author of these two books of readable essays was for- 
merly the editor of the London Academy, but came to this coun- 
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try on war work in 1917, and while here contributed to the 
Christian Science Monitor the papers in “ Authors and |” and 
“ Art and I.” The first book contains sixty essays of about four 
pages each which gives Mr. Hind’s critical estimate of British 
and American authors who are, or were, his contemporaries. 
He begins with Henry Adams and ends with W. B. Yeats, be- 
tween them putting good critiques of such gifted men and women 
as J. M. Barrie, Hilaire Belloc, G. K. Chesterton, Joseph Con- 
rad, O. Henry, W. D. Howells, John Masefield, Alice Meynell, 
A. T. Quiller-Couch, John Oliver Hobbes, George Meredith, 
Walter Pater and many others. The book is full of anecdotes 
and reminiscences. Mr. Hind tells an amusing story, for exam- 
ple. about Andrew Lang, who quickly improvised with a “ snort 
c derision” the following parody on Emerson’s “ Brahma”: 


If the wild bowler thinks he bowls, 
Or if the batsman thinks he’s bowled, 
They know not, poor misguided souls, 
They, too, shall perish unconsoled. 

I am the batsman and the bat. 

I am the bowler and the ball, 

The umpire, the pavilion cat, 

The roller, pitch and stumps and all. 


In the other book Mr. Hinds has eighteen critical essays on 
“The Art of Today,” thirteen on “The Art of Tomorrow” 
eleven on “The Art of Yesterday” and fourteen on “ Art and 
Mr. X,” a new-made millionaire, who is eager to learn what to 
admire in pictures. As most of the paintings, statues, etc., 
about which Mr. Hinds discerningly writes are to be seen in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, the volume is a 
convenient one for our aspiring young connoisseurs. W. D. 





Irish Unionism. By JAMES WiINpDER Goop. Dublin: The Talbot 


Press. 6s. 

The union between England and Ireland still exists and may 
continue for a long period yet, though there is no doubt in the 
mind of anyone, much less in that of Sir Edward Carson, that 
Irish unionism as a political philosophy is dead these ten years. 
This book records the failure of that philosophy and the move- 
ment it sustained. The angel of death blew the trumpet tor the 
last judgment of Irish unionism back in 1912, when the fourth 
Home Rule bill was first introduced by the Asquith Ministry. 
That an oppressive political institution without a shred of creed 
to support it may continue to exist within the British Empire, 
long after its protagonists have occupied new positions is neither 
remarkable, nor difficult to understand. It is not so much an evi- 
dence of the tyranny of the British Imperialist, as it is of the 
stupidity of even the most enlightened of British politicians when 
dealing with Irish affairs. And it is no defense to state, as Lloyd 
George has done, that neither liberalism nor labor is more pre- 
pared to offer a solution for Ireland than the Coalition Govern- 
ment, for it is of the very essence of parliamentary government 
today that, in questions of major importance, the executive cannot 
admit failure and remain in power. But the official British mind 
never changes; and Sydney Smith characterized it completely 
when he said: “The moment the very name of Ireland is men- 
tioned the English seem to bid adieu to common feeling, common 
prudence, and common sense, and to act with the barbarity of 
tyrants and the fatuity of idiots.” 

If the proposition really wanted demonstration, the present 
volume could prove it beyond question. But more than that, for 
though he is little known in America, James Winder Good is no 
ordinary political essayist. Apart from the topic, the wotk can 
stand on its own merits and interest, and serve as an excellent 
model of what can be accomplished with the political essay. The 
sharp analysis of men and events, the full appreciation of every 
movement that has cut the path of Irish nationalism, the remark- 
ably apt and telling manner in which witnesses from opposing 
camps are cited to condemn their own cause, joined to a racy, 
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idiomatic style marks the book with something of brilliance. 
Historically the work has kept up the high objective standard the 
publishers have in view in issuing this “ Modern Ireland in the 
Making” series, and with its companion volumes deserves wide 
circulation. P. V. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


“As The Larks Rise.”—That is the title, taken from the open- 
ing verses of Theodosia Garrison’s recent collection of verses. 
(Putnam, $1.75). But nothing else in the volume indicates a 
continuity in the lark’s soaring. The author is one of the few 
of our better ones who has not lost “the common touch.” The 
lilt of T. A. Daly is in “ The Like o’ Him,” the minor chords of 
Aline Kilmer in “ The Rebuilders,” and even Coventry Patmore 
might detect a familiar echo in “The Empty Room.” It is 
difficult, however, to see why Miss Garrison has made this com- 
pilation unless she is pledged annually to lay a wreath, however 
varied, at the shrine of poesy. The last stanza of “ The Easter 
Angel” invokes a timely blessing we all may covet: 

“Two angels were in Mary’s life; 
The second loved she best. 

God grant this day he comes to stay 
Each heart that, grief-possessed, 


May turn to sudden rapture at the voice 
That cries: ‘Thy dead have never died—Rejoice.’ 





April Fiction.—Admirers of the literary craftsmanship of Miss 
Isabel Clarke will not have their enthusiasm chilled by the 
appearance of “ Tressider’s Sister” (Benziger, $2.25), her latest 
We have always thought, while a faithful and interested 
follower of the fates of Miss Clarke’s heroes and heroines, that 
she keeps them too much in close confinement in old manor 
houses and luxurious drawing rooms, and that finely drawn as 
many of them are, they are held too much aloof from contact 
with the rough but absorbing problems of the day. This novel 
takes the edge off such criticism. “ Tressider’s Sister” intro- 
duces us into another atmosphere. If there are fashionable 
drawing rooms in the story with aristocratic surroundings and 
actors, there is the grimy factory with its problems. Miss Clarke 
tells a love-story with delicacy and sympathy; she also paints 
a Rembrandt canvas with dark but not too forbidding colors. 
Against a background of social and industrial unrest, she makes 
us witness a dramatic love-story. We must not give it away. 
The reader that appreciates a novel situation, and joys in the 
skilled weaving of a fine piece of story tapestry will be glad to 
meet Audrey Tressider, Myles Dorling and Adam Kerap. A 
surprise awaits him. But he will be glad of it——A storv with- 
out a climax is Robert Hichens’ new novel “ The Spirit of the 
Time” (Doran, $2.00). Two characters, one Russian, the other 
English are well drawn. But not well enough drawn to make 
up for the absence of real plot. The author has thrown the air 
of mystery into his book which is not detailed enough to make a 
novel nor compact enough to be a true short story. Francis 
Brett Young’s new story, “ The Tragic Bride” (Dutton, $2.00), 
describes the three love affairs of Gabrielle Hewish, an Anglo- 
Irish girl, whose “cousin is Lord Holberton.” As a child she 
is allowed to run wild in Connemara by her profligate father, 
sees her first suitor shoot himself by accident, marries the village 
minister to avoid disgrace, and subsequently “reforms” one of 
his pupils. Gabrielle and several other characters in the story 
could hardly exist outside a book, though the situations are often 
effective. The author goes out of his way to traduce the Con- 
naught Catholics and handles delicate episodes indelicately—— 
“Rosa Mundi” (Putnam $2.00), by Ethel M. Dell, is a collec- 
tion of six short-stories called novels by the publisher’s notice. 
A few of them are interesting stories, but they can make no 
claim to excellence cither as short-stories or novelettes, for in 
too many instances the line of probability is stretched too far. 
——The scene of Burris Jenkins’ “ Princess Salome, a Tale of 


novel. 
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the Days of Camel Bells” (Lippincott, $2.00) is situated in 
Antioch and Jerusalem when Our Saviour walked the earth. 
Many Scriptural characters are introduced and scant considera- 
tion is shown the probabilities in spinning out the plot. Solome, 
for instance, prior to her shameless dance for John the Baptist’s 
head, is in love with Stephen, the first martyr, while his friend 
“ Shaoul,” later the apostle of the Gentiles, renounces his love 
for the reformed Mary Magdalen. Our Lord is treated 
with reverence by the author and the sacred Passion is vividly 
described, an intrepid old gladiator named Gomar, being effec-' 
tively introduced. But there are passages in the novel depicting 
Oriental lewdness which should have been left out———E. Temple 
Thurston says of the shameless “heroine” of his recent novel, 
“The Green Bough” (Appleton, $2.00), “ All women would be 
as Mary Throgmorton if they dared.” The sophisms with 
which he tries to justify the position of the voluntarily unmar- 
ried mother would be the ruin of Christian civilization, if they 
were acted on. The author thinks the virgin-birth is the Immacu- 
late Conception. 





For Teachers—Mr. Rollo Walter Brown, Professor of 
Rhetoric and Composition in Carleton College, has compiled a 
useful volume of prose selections called “ The Writer’s Art by 
Those Who Practised It” (Harvard University Press, $2.50). 
Under headings like “ Principles of Growth,” “ Fictional Narra- 
tive,” and “The Question of Style” he arranges what such 
masters of prose as Stevenson, Hazlitt, Ruskin, Emerson, Con- 
rad, De Quincey, Thackeray, Buffon, etc., have said about the 
art of composition, giving the ambitious young writer many 
sage and practical counsels on how to express his thoughts most 
effectively Teachers, Sisters, mothers and all who have the 
duty of training or amusing children will get great help from 
Constance Wakeford Long’s “The Book of Children’s Games” 
(Dutton, $1.28). The compiler explains one hundred games for 
use in schools and play-centers, giving diagrams, songs and 
music when necessary. 





Some Books on Poetry.—“ The Kinds of Poetry” (Duffield) 
is a group of essays by John Erskine, Professor of English at 
Columbia. His essay on the “New Poetry” is especially good. 
The book will prove of value to teachers of English literature. 
——Bliss Perry, of Harvard, in “A Study of Poetry” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $2.25) has written a good textbook. He has ap- 
proached his subject by the genetic method insisting on the 
threefold process of “impression, transforming imagination and 
expression.” Not only teachers but the general reader inter- 
ested in poetry will find this volume of value-——“ The Foun- 
dations and Nature of Verse” (Columbia University Press) is 
a careful study of English prosody by Cary F. Jacob. Very 
properly as a prosodist the author attempts to describe and in- 
terpret the rules the poets seem to have followed, and not to 
lay down rules that must be observed. His treatise takes in 
pitch, tone quality, time, rhythm and rhyme. The book is not 
for the general reader. 





Sermons.—Every priest who is familiar with the writings of 
the Rt. Rev. John S. Vaughan, D.D., will be glad to have in his 
library the two volumes of “ Sermons for all the Sundays, and 
for the Chief Feasts Throughout the Year” (Wagner), for 
which Archbishop Glennon writes the introduction. There are 
both moral and dogmatic discourses in the work, each of them 
about ten pages long, and developed from the Gospel or the 
Epistle of the day with that rhetorical and exegetical skill for 
which Bishop Vaughan is deservedly renowned.——The third 
volume is ready of “Doctrinal Discourses for the Sundays and 
the Chief Festivals of the Year” (The Dominican Sisters, 
Aquinas Academy, Tacoma, Wash.), which the Rev. A. M. 
Skelly, O. P., is writing. The matter includes two or three 
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sermons for each Sunday from the third after Easter till the 
third after Pentecost, three on ‘“ Devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin” on several feasts of June and an address on “ The 
Duties of the Christian Man.” 


EDUCATION 
Lord Bryce and the Towner Bill 


N his “Modern Democracies” my Lord Bryce reads us some 

excellent lessons on what education cannot be expected to do 
for a democracy. Education, he premises, that is “the education 
given by schools and books” is to be encouraged, but it “ sig- 
nifies less than we like to think.” And the common persuasion 
“which suggests that education will solve the problems of China 
and Russia, of Mexico and Persia” and of Judge Towner’s 
illiterate United States, is founded on nothing but “ glib talk.” 
I commend that phrase to the attention of the makers of our 
newest educational bill. “Illiterate peoples have before now 
worked free institutions. It is commonly assumed to 
follow, that the more educated a democracy is, the better will 
its government be. This view, being hopeful, was, and is, pop- 
ular.” But Bryce does not assent. Education “is indispensable 
to a democratic government. But knowledge is one only 
among the things which go to the making of a good citizen. 
Public spirit and honesty are even more needful. There 
have been countries in which the chiefs of public services and 
the professors in universities were prominent in the advocacy of 
policies which proved disastrous.” 


THE ScHooL AND LocaL ContTROL 


AMPING more nearly on the trail of the Towner bill, Lord 

Bryce argues that in a democracy popular education should 
not be “a branch of administration” assigned to a central 
authority. “ The interests of parents in the instruction of their 
children ought to be stimulated by the function of choosing the 
local school authority, as well as by the right of representing 
any local need or grievance.” Under a centralized system these 
interests may easily be destroyed. But “ reformers” 

have been everywhere advocating State [i.e. in the United 
States, Federal] intervention, insisting that the reluctance 
of the local citizen to spend freely makes it necessary to 
invoke the central Government, both to supervise schools and 
to grant money from the national treasury for the salaries 
of teachers and for various educational appliances. Here, 
as is often the case, the choice is between more rapid progress 
on the one hand, and the greater solidity and hold upon the 
average citizen’s mind which institutions draw from being 
entrusted to popular management. (Vol. II, p. 436. Italics 
inserted.) 

Except that it is a crudely drawn instrument, as Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall has remarked, which cannot promise even a rapid as op- 
posed to a healthy growth, this is a fair description of the 
“reform” policy of Judge Towner’s bill. What this measure 
would actually mean in this country, Lord Bryce suggests in 
the following paragraph: 

In some countries possessing a highly trained civil service, 
each department tends to lay undue stress upon uniformity, 
becomes attached to its settled habits, dislikes novelties, 
contracts bureaucratic methods, and may assume toward the 
private citizen a slightly supercilious air. Popular 
interest flags because popular interference is resented, and 
officials fall out of touch with the general sentiment. The 
more the central bureaucracy controls local affairs, the wider 
will be the action of these tendencies. (Jd., p. 437.) 

Finally Lord Bryce points out that the dangers of bureaucracy, 
against which a democracy must always fight, are overcome to a 
iarge degree, when the local self-governing communities are 
allowed te function properly. Every community thus tends to 
become a local center of thought and action. “The habit of 
local self-government,” is his conclusion, “is the best training 
for democratic government in a nation.” This is particularly 
true in the United States where self-government in educational 
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matters is reserved by the Constitution to the respective States. 
With us the centralized control of so powerful a social factor as 
the schools would rapidly prove fatal to our democratic in- 
stitutions. 


Jupce TowNer’s OPINION AND THE PRESIDENT’S 


N all this Judge Towner, I am sure, will find no criticism of 

his Federal education bill. “The right of the States to 
direct and support and control their own systems of education,” 
he writes, “is expressly reserved in the strongest language.” In 
some sections, perhaps, and as strongly negatived in others. 
Under the new bill certain powers formerly reserved to the 
Secretary are transferred, not to the States, but to Congress. 
In any case of dispute, and in questions of educational policy 
honest differences of opinion on essential matters are unavoid- 
able, the final court of resort is thus a Federal, not a State tri- 
bunal. This is inevitable. If the Federal Government is to 
subsidize a State, no other course is possible. It cannot appro- 
priate Federal money, permitting the local community to control 
the use of the apportionment. The President has recently 
warned us, and the warning was surely needed, that “large 
Federal outlays demand a voice in the program of expenditure.” 
What that “voice” is, can be understood from his recommenda- 
tion that “Congress ought to prescribe conditions to Federal 
appropriations which will necessitate a consistent program of 
uniformity,” prescribed, of course, by the Federal Government, 
and “which will justify the Federal outlay.” This is only 
repeating what, except for the machinations of thieving officers, 
State and Federal, is the rule: what the Federal Government 
subsidizes, the Federal Government controls. 

The Towner bill would guarantee, in some measure, the right 
of the State to control its own system, did it provide that in all 
controversies whatsoever, the case of the State were to be ac- 
cepted and the complaints of Congress or the Secretary to be 
overruled. But it does not, and cannot, so provide. On the 
contrary, the new version of the bill introduces another way 
of throwing the schools into the political arena by enacting 
that in Congress shall be vested the final authority to rule upon 
all matters in controversy. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF THE “ Firty-FIFTY” PLAN 


[* any State thinks it can get something for nothing from the 
Federal Government, or that receiving an appropriation, it 
can long retain its unquestioned independence, said State has little 
knowledge of the manner in which the “ fifty-fifty” scheme 
operates. What the State receives is, under the happiest cir- 
cumstances, merely what the Federal Government has collected 
from the people, minus the overhead charges deducted at Wash- 
ington. In practise, the scheme means that the energetic, vig- 
orous, self-reliant States pay all their own expenses for local 
improvements, and part of the expenses incurred for local im- 
provements by States which are willing to adopt the shiftless 
and for a political entity, fatal policy of throwing their burdens 
upon others. To encourage that policy certainly does not foster 
what Bryce calls “ democratic government in a nation.” 

The State of Montana, for instance, recently petitioned Con- 
gress to enact the outrageous Sheppard-Towner maternity bill, 
and among the chief grounds alleged was the fact that in one 
year nearly 150 mothers had died in that State for want of 
proper care. If that be true, have not the citizens of Montana 
enough humanity and initiative to take steps to prevent an 
abnormally high, if such it be, death-rate; or failing private 
agencies of relief, cannot the State of Montana solve this 
problem for itself? Is it so lost to independence that in a 
matter affecting local health regulations it must immediately 
turn to the Federal Government, thereby confessing its unfit- 
ness for self-government ? 

In the Towner bill, the extent to which Federal control can 
go, follows from the control by the Federal Government of 
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the Federal subsidies. If a State refuses to bow to the will of 
Congress in accepting the present conditions for qualification, 
and such conditions as may hereafter be set, it is cut off from 
all Federal apportionments, although it must continue to pay 
its share of the $100,000,000 appropriation. The bill provides 
that payments shall be made to no State, except “as the Secre- 
tary of Education shall certify that said State is entitled to 
receive under the provisions of the Act” (Section 15). But 
the Secretary cannot so certify at the very time he has reported 
to Congress that, whatever the chief educational authority and 
the Governor of a complaining State may assert to the contrary, 
the State has not “qualified under the provisions of the Act” 
(Section 9). Nor can Congress grant an apportionment if Con- 
gress decides that the State has not qualified. These apportion- 
ments can be assigned only under the conditions provided by 
the Act. 
A MAN or A MAIL-Box? 

UDGE TOWNER, if I understand him rightly, does not 

believe that the Secretary can withhold any apportionment, 

under any circumstances. He writes: 

Under the provisions of the bill, the Secretary of Educa- 
tion has no power to withhold the appropriation; his power 
extends only to reporting to Congress. 

However, the bill provides in Section 15: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay quarterly to the treasurer of each State 
such apportionment or apportionments as the Secretary of 
Education shall certify that said State is entitled to receive 
under the provisions of this Act. 

And in Section 16, it is said: 

; If the chief educational authority designated to 
represent a State shall fail to report as herein provided, 
the Secretary of Education may discontinue all apportion- 
ments to said State until such report shall have been made. 

From these two sections, as well as from the fact that the head 
of an executive department is a man, not a mail-box, I think 
it is clear that Judge Towner is in error in stating that “the 
Secretary has no power to withhold the appropriation.” He can 
certainly withhold it in two cases: first, by refusing to certify 
that the State “is entitled to receive,” and second, by discon- 
tinuing all apportionments, when a State declines to make annual 
report, “showing the work done in said State in carrying out 
the provisions of this Act” (Section 16). It is also reasonable 
to suppose that he will refuse to certify the State, if after exam- 
ination of the manner in which the State has conducted its 
educational work, he judges that the provisions of the act have 
not been met. More probably, however, in this case he would 
bring the offending State before the bar of Congress, thereby 
forcing it to submit its educational processes to the judgment 
of a Federal body. 
On To WASHINGTON 

OSSIBLY I am mistaken, but Judge Towner also seems 

to hold that Congress may grant an appropriation even 

against the Secretary's protest that the State has not qualified. 
“Congress might still make a grant,” he writes, “ notwithstand- 
ing the Secretary’s protest.” If that be true, I confess I do not 
see why we need a $12,000 a year Secretary. An office-boy or 
a clerk at $1,200 a year would do quite as well, if the Secretary 
is not to be allowed to use whatever judgment and discretion 
the Lord has gifted him with. 

But I fear that with the chicanery which will spring up when 
the schools are thrown into politics, Judge Towner’s judgment 
is correct. In that case, all the old log-rolling and pork-barrel 
schemes which at one time disgraced the pension system and 
the rivers and harbors bills, will pale into insignificance when the 
politico-educational lobbies move on to Washington to demand 
that Congress give them an apportionment, although the Secre- 
tary protest to high heaven that their States have not qualified 
under the act! 
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Judge Towner can more easily lift himself over the dome of 
the Capitol by tugging on his boot-straps than devise a Federal 
educational bill which will avoid Federal control on the one side, 
and on the other, the looting of the Federal treasury by hungry 
patriots from the outlying provinces. He has failed in his latest 
device, but Angels could do no more. Paut L. Braxety, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The Supreme Court and the Landlord 

66 ONGRESS with its 531 members cooperating with the 

President can make what laws it likes, but they are scraps 
of paper unless they meet the approval of nine men.” Thus does 
Mr. Norman Hapgood sum up by understatement the authority 
of the Supreme Court. However, it is not true that Congress 
“can make what laws it likes,” although Congress sometimes 
acts as if it had that power. By his oath every Congressman 
is bound to oppose legislation which he believes to be unconstitu- 
tional. Next, the approval of nine men is not necessary; five 
suffice to undo the work of Congress. With these exceptions 
Mr. Hapgood’s judgment is quite correct. 

It is a curious fact in a democracy. Probably the framers of 
the Constitution did not know what they were creating when they 
ordained a Supreme Court, but it is hardly probable that in 
devising a government of checks and balances, they intended to 
vest in th's department an authority which makes it not coor- 
dinate with the legislative and executive departments, but in some 
respects superior. It has been said, too, that this august tribunal, 
for all its dignity, sometimes turns from the exclusive contempla- 
tion of dusty folios, to put its ear to the ground. This merely 
signifies that like all human institutions, it is not immune from 
the effect of public opinion, and in the last quarter-century it 
has not been so careful to maintain the rights of the States in 
their integrity as to vindicate the last ounce of flesh for the 
Federal Government. This is in keeping with the times. But, 
on the whole, the Court has used its great powers wisely. 


CONTRACTS AND EMERGENCIES 


N view of the lack of any astonishing tenderness for the 
rights of the States, the Court’s decision of April 18, sustain- 
ing by a vote of five to four, the right of the State of New York 
to protect the tenant against the landlord through emergency 
legislation, presents several points of unusual interest. On its 
face, the decision seems to reverse a whole series of decisions 
based on the clause in the Constitution which forbids the States 
to make any law impairing the obligation of a contract. Probably 
the best known instance in point is the famous Dartmouth College 
case, for which Daniel Webster has ~eceived a great deal of 
credit which he does not deserve. But no clause of the Constitu- 
tion except the famous Fourteenth Amendment, intended to pro- 
tect the Negro in his civil rights, but in practise a crowded haven 
of refuge for corporations afoul of the law, has been more 
frequently invoked to protect what are commonly known as the 
rights of “vested interests.” ° 
Briefly, the New York law, an emergency measure to cease on 
November 1, 1922, made increased rents or the dispossession of a 
lessee, a matter of some difficulty. The law allowed dispossession 
in ordinary course, if the tenant were an objectionable person, or 
if the owner wished “the room or rooms in all good faith” for 
his own occupancy or that of his family, or if he planned to 
demolish the building, and put up another. It allowed the raising 
of the rent, but only when cause could be shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the courts. Finally, it was restricted in its operations to 
cities with a population of 1,000,000 or more, that is, to the city 
of New York. The case was argued on the main ground that 
the law was an impairment of the obligation of the contract 
made by lessor and lessee, and of the new lease which was to 
have gone into effect on October 1, 1920. 
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STATE CONTROL OF A LEASE 


Ams at the outset of his opinion affirming the law, Justice 

Holmes took the bold ground that “these contracts are 
made subject to this exercise of the power of the State, when 
otherwise justified, as we have held this to be.” The provisions 
as to what constituted a reasonable rent in the view of the New 
York law was sustained. The evil to be met was exceedingly 
pressing: the want of shelter in crowded sections of a great city; 
it could be met in no other way. The law not only discouraged 
what might be called profiteering (the word is not Justice 
Holmes’) but encouraged the building of new structures and the 
consequent better housing of the people. 

Now it so happens that this decision chimes in well with the 
opinions entertained by most of us at the present time. Every 
man with a real or fancied reason to regard his landlord as 
somewhat less merciful than a hungry shark, will rejoice that 
the most august tribunal in the world seems to affirm his decision. 
Undoubtedly many New York landlords were all that the most 
malign fancy could paint them; undoubtedly, too, many a con- 
siderate landlord began to quake, not so much at the possible 
effect of the present law, but at what laws might follow this pre- 
cedent. To get his point of view put yourself in his place: the 
owner of a tenement capitalized at $50,000, with the income from 
that capital fixed, as no other income was fixed, by the law. 
What would be your sentiments if in the face of rising prices, 
your tenants could go to court and snap their jubilant fingers in 
your face when you proposed to increase the rent? Very prob- 
ably you would consider the law a violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment as well as of Section 10, Article 1, of the Federal 
Constitution. 

Does THE ConstituTION “ Count”? 


JN rendering the minority opinion Justice McKenna expressed 

himself with a vigor that seems more in place in a speech than 
in a legal decision. “The grounds of dissent,” he begins, first 
taking up the similar District of Columbia case, “are the explicit 
provisions of the Constitution; the specifications of those grounds 
are the irresistible deductions from those provisions, and, we 
think, would require no expression but for the opposition of those 
whose judgments challenge attention.” Justice McKenna holds 
that the New York law violates the Fourteenth Amendment, that 
the statute does not provide a remedy for the evil it professes 
to relieve, that it assumes a tyranny in the landlord and an 
oppression in the tenant, and that by permitting a lessee to con- 
tinue in possession after the expiration of his lease creates a situ- 
ation “contrary to every conception of leases the world has 
ever entertained.” If houses were a necessity of life, other 
things were also necessary. Might the Government take them 
too? “If the public interest can extend a lease, it can force a 
lease; the difference is only in degree and boldness.” 


Has the Constitution suddenly become weak? Has it be- 
come an anachronism and is it to become an archeological 
relic, something merely to engage and entertain the study 
of antiquarians? 


And directly attacking Mr. Justice Holmes, who had argued that 
these leases were contracts “made subject to the power of the 
State, when otherwise justified,” Justice McKenna holds: 


There is not a line in any of them that declares that the 
explicit and definite covenants of private individuals, engaged 
in a private and personal matter, are subject to impairment 
by State law. We are not disposed to further en- 
large upon the case or attempt to reconcile the explicit 
declaration of the Constitution against the power of the 
State to impair the obligations of a contract, or, under any 
pretense, to disregard the declaration. It is safer, saner, 
and more consonant with constitutional preeminence and 
its purposes, to regard the Constitution as paramount, and 
not to weaken it by refined dialectics, or bind it to some im- 
pulse or emergency because of some accident of immediate 
overwhelming interest which appeals to the feelings and 
distorts judgment. 
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Where authorities so éminent disagree, it were perilous to 

suggest ‘criticism. 
THe State’s Wipe Power 

OWEVER some points are open to discussion. It would 

seem that Justice McKenna were fully justified in his strong 
opinion were it not for the temporary character of the law. In 
intent, at least, it takes no property from the owner but simply 
prevents him for a time from misusing it. Yet emergency 
legislation must always present a clear case. But four of the nine 
judges were not satisfied. Housing conditions were bad, but it 
may be doubted that they reached a condition which demanded 
the interference of the State. It is always dangerous to depart 
from the plain intent of the Constitution, and doubly perilous 
in these days when the Constitution is so generally distorted to 
include a thousand matters widely beyond its province. On the 
face of the case, the Constitution forbids the States to pass any 
law impairing the obligation of a contract. The State of New 
York passed a law impairing the obligation of a contract. It 
would seem to follow that this law is unconstitutional. But the 
Supreme Courts decides that it is not. It was emergency legis- 
lation. The contracts which it affected were made subject to 
the power of the State “ when otherwise justified”, i. e., by the 
emergency. 

But Justice McKenna appears to question the existence of 
emergencies which can empower the Government to confiscate 
property other than houses. “Other things are as necessary. 
May they too be taken from their owners and disposed of by the 
Government?” To this the answer must be yes. The doctrine is 
dangerous, but true. Justice Holmes does not refer to this 
doctrine, but granting the existence of an emergency, it is the 
final justification of his decision. Governments like men, when 
fighting for their lives, may do things not justified in ordinary 
circumstances. When there is no other recourse for the citizen 
the Government may, and, as some would hold, is bound to 
confiscate to relieve him. This is not, strictly, a constitutional 
right, but a right inherent in the very notion of government, a 
right. supposed rather than written in constitutional documents. 
I do not believe that an emergency of this kind existed in New 
York, but agree with Justice McKenna that the law was enacted 
“because of some accident of overwhelming immediate interest 
which appealed to the feeling and distorted judgment.” And 
when the Supreme Court concurs, what confidence may be re- 
posed in any guarantee of the Constitution? 

P. t. Be. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 


War Memorial 
Fund 


§ thor United States has planned to gather into four great 
cemeteries in France the bodies of all our soldier dead who 
fell in the late war. Headstones and markers of uniform de- 
sign will be erected by the Government, but when these cere- 
monies have been performed the grave of every Catholic soldier 
is to be blessed and a cross placed upon it. In this connection 
the National Catholic Welfare Council issues the following 
appeal : 

The graves of 20,000 Catholic hero dead are to be conse- 
crated and marked with the symbol of their religion—the 
cross—in order that pilgrims to the national fields of honor 
wherein their bodies will lie may know of the spirit of 
faith and patriotic sacrifice that animated these saviors of 
democracy. r ‘ ; 

It is a proud honor that Catholics now have in being 
called upon to assist in bestowing that reverential care and 
distinction to which the graves of our soldier dead are 
entitled. rae . 

To meet the expense of consecrating each Catholic sol- 
dier’s grave and carving a cross on each Catholic soldier’s 
monument, a considerable amount of money will be re- 
quired. 
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Catholics everywhere, mindful of the supreme sacrifice 

of these brave sons of America, should consider it both a 

privilege and an honor to contribute to the fund required 

for this work. 

Contributions for this praiseworthy work of piety and patriot- 
ism can be sent to the War Memorial Fund, 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., Washington, D. C., the headquarters of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Council. 





Cardinal Gibbons and the 
Serbian People 

N connection with the fund which has been started in this 

country by America on behalf of the first Catholic church to 

be built in Serbia since the Crusades, it is of interest that the 

late Cardinal Gibbons had always manifested a special sympathy 

for the Serbian people and had given his name and material sup- 

port to various agencies for their relief during the war. Shortly 

before his death the Cardinal wrote encouraging the new effort 
for Serbia: 

We have done and are doing much for the relief of the 
suffering races of Central and Southeastern Europe. But 
the spiritual element must not be lost sight of. It is religion 
that alone will furnish the basis to morals and give to 
laws their efficacy. In endeavoring therefore to build a 
Cathedral in Serbia you will be aiding in the reconstruction 
of a noble Christian people. 

The Editor of America will acknowledge all donations for the 
Catholic church in Serbia which are sent to 173 East 83rd 
Street, New York. 





K. C. and the 

American Legion 

IGOTRY has again had its free fling at the Church in its 

sham-less misrepresentation of the motives underlying the 

patriotic offer by the Knights of Columbus of the $5,000,000 

memorial to the American Legion. An authoritative statement 

regarding this offer and its declination by the Legion has now 

been made by Supreme Advocate Joseph C. Pelletier, chief law 
officer of the Knights. It is as follows: 


The Knights of Columbus offered a Legion of Honor 
National Memorial Building in the city of Washington, the 
title to be vested in the American Legion, and the entire con- 
trol and management; in case of the dissolution-of the 
Legion, the title to vest in the United States. An endow- 
ment fund of $1,000,000, the interest of which was to be 
devoted to the upkeep of this building, was to be managed 
by three trustees, the head of the American Legion, the head 
of the Knights of Columbus and the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States. Upon the retirement of one 
of these three the other two would have the right to fill the 
vacancy. Their powers went only to the extent of manag- 
ing this fund and paying over the income to the owners of 
the building, the American Legion. The action taken by 
the American Legion was to decline the gift of the Knights 
of Columbus of $5,000,000 unless the same came uncondi- 
tionally and they admitted that the erection of the building 
was a condition—in other words, the Legion would be will- 
ing to take $5,000,000 in cash to use as it pleased, but de- 
clined to accept it if it was to take the form of a memorial 
building. 

So far as the building is concerned, its control was vested, 
without any condition, in the Legion, and in the legal title. 
It was not to be a building project with a joint board to 
control it and once the building was erected there was to be 
no further connection of the Knights of Columbus with it. 
The erection itself was to be made under a committee con- 
sisting of three members of the Legion, three members of 
the Knights of Columbus, and the Secretary of War, and 
their powers and authority ceased immediately upon the 
completion of the building. 

Colonel Galbraith pronounced it one of the fairest, most 
upright gifts he had ever heard of, and how the story has 
gone abroad that the Knights of Columbus were to keep a 
hand on the building or its management and thus seek to 
manage the memorial with the American Legion I cannot 
understand, for there is not a word of truth in it and never 
was there a thought of anything of the kind. 


April 30, 1921 


So the affair is now closed. The money will be devoted in 
other ways to the advantage of our ex-service men, particularly 
in educational work and in bestowing suitable care upon our 
sick or disabled veterans. In the meantime bitter tongues will 
find some new excuse to slander the Catholic men and women 
who go their way serenely, doing good to others. 





How Far Will It Pay to 
Make Germany Pay? 


CALM and well-considered statement of the economic, 

social and religious aspects of the reparation question is 
given in the April London Month. In regard to the economic 
point of view the editor says: 


Germany can pay only out of her surplus wealth: to pro- 
duce surplus wealth to the extent required, her trade must 
flourish exceedingly; her trade cannot flourish if handi- 
capped by such a tariff [as proposed by the Allies] in so 
many directions: it is not likely that the German Govern- 
ment will agree to reimburse its traders, and if not, they 
will seek markets amongst the neutral nations and undersell 
the Allies in those quarters. The economic interdependence 
of the nations seems to us to be ignored by this policy of 
high compulsory indemnities. The free coal sent into 
France under the Treaty has brought about a crisis in our 
coal trade and injured the French mining industry. The 
vast amount of German shipping which has accrued to the 
British and other Allies, has stopped ship-building here, 
whilst depriving Germany of one means of regaining her 
prosperity. The great increase in German imports neces- 
sary to make the fifty per cent tax really productive will 
still further injure our home manufactures. The Premier 
himself said on February 5: “If Germany paid in goods, it 
would throw hundreds of thousands of workmen out of 
work in France, in Italy, in America, and in every country 
receiving the indemnity.” 


It is interesting to note that the same explanation is given in 


the Forum. The statement by Amos Pinchot made there can be 


briefly reduced to the dilemma that Germany must pay either in 
ready money or through her commerce. The former is clearly 
impossible since the money is not on hand, the latter is possible 
only by underselling the Allies in foreign markets or at home. 
To whatever extent this is done it throws our own toilers out of 
work, causing untold suffering through unemployment at home 
and sweated labor in Germany. The social aspect is thus 
touched upon: 

Though Germany is nominally a Socialist State and has 
actually limited fortunes by legislation, that legislation has 
not been effective. Those responsible for the war, the 
financiers and the politicians, will not suffer. It is the 
German poor that will be cruelly sweated by the process of 
a geen | punitive reparations, just as the poor over here 
will suffer if they are successfully exacted. We need say 
nothing of the prolongation of European unrest, the per- 
petuation of hostile feelings, the indefinite postponement of 
any real League of Nations, the sowing of the seeds of 
future war, which the forcible collection of indemnities will 
entail. 

The problem, as can be seen, is not a simple one. But there 
remains the religious side still to be considered: 


Had the Allies been beaten in an unrighteous war, they 
would have been glad of consideration at the hands of the 
victors, and of peace terms which would enable them to co- 
operate in re-establishing the prosperity of the world. The 
terms they have imposed upon Germany do not seem likely 
to produce that result. We are not questioning their justice: 
we only think they will not make for peace. 


It is, of course, wrong, as the editor correctly states, to look 
upon the German people as “conscious criminals.” “ Loving 
your enemies is not only sound Christianity, it is good business,” 
Lloyd George is quoted as saying, but the editor fails to see 
that either he or his cclleagues have hitherto acted upon that 
excellent principle. It would be, in fact, good policy, the editor 
of the Month believes “to ask from our beaten foe less even 
than we could obtain.” 
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